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Wuo could hear unmoved these sublime words of the Apos- 
tle? And yet when uttered by a Unitarian in presence of 
Trinitarians, they are not responded to with perfect sympa- 
thy, because doubts as to the soundness of his doctrine over- 
come the feeling of the common relation which all human 
beings sustain to a Heavenly Parent. Unitarians are sadly 
misunderstood; and therefore are they bound by their duty to 
God and Christ, to the Church and Society, to their brethren 
and themselves, to explain their views of the Fundamental 
Truths of the Gospel. ‘There are prejudices against us; for 
instance, a person passing a Unitarian church, said to a friend, 
with a tone of contempt, “there is no revival in that church; 
they do not believe in revivals.”” Now we do believe in a true 
revival of souls under the quickening influence of the Sun of 
Righteousness. Again, there are errors prevailing in relation 
to us. A person seeking for a text in a Unitarian house, said, 
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“Oh! I cannot find it in this bible. The Unitarian bible is 
different from ours.” When the simple fact is, that in every 
Unitarian pulpit in this country and in England, in every Sun- 
day school, and we presume in every family, the common 
King James’ version is used, because, but only because it is 
considered, on the whole, the best translation we have. Again, 
there are misconceplions of our principles. It is sometimes 
stated, that we place reason above revelation; when our real 
doctrine is that as both revelation and reason are from God, 
they cannot contradict each other, even if revelation contains 
truths which ¢ranscend reason, Once more; itis not unusual 
to hear an opinion expressed by one leading Unitarian, attribu- 
ted to the whole body, by Orthodox Christians, who are accus- 
tomed to creeds and formularies of faith, because it is not 
known that the only creed of Unitarians is the Bible. Which 
being the case, as no two minds can see the same portions of 
truth through the same medium, and as no one can compre- 
hend the whole truth clearly, of course there must be, among 
those who seek truth with freedom, great diversity of opinion. 
Lastly, there is an arrogance displayed in the treatment of 
Unitarians, which is intolerable. For example, a minister of 
the Gospel, not long since, dared to say in the public prints, 
that we were propagators of Infidelity. What! Are our 
churches built, and do we statedly assemble to read the Scrip- 
tures, to worship and meditate upon our Christian duties, in 
hypocrisy and open mockery of heaven? As our last words 
in life, we would say, that our chief desire is to be formed 
anew, after the image of our Lord and Master, and our 
earnest hope is that the kingdom of heaven may come, through 
the inspiration of the Spirit of Jesus, in every human soul. 
We would unite with our friends of other denominations in 
their prayers and labours for the moral elevation of man; we 
would take them heartily by the hand in the great work of 
Christian Reform, and welcome them to co-work with us as 
Brethren. 

And this leads us to remark, as a second reason for desiring 
to explain our views of the Fundamental Truths of the Gos- 
pel, that we have a sympathy with the essential faith of our 
fellow Christians, which they do not recognise; while they, in 
turn, have such a sympathy with us in our essential faith, as 
they would be surprised to discover. We never enter an 
Orthodox church without finding more that the heart can re- 
spond to, than the reason is forced to deny; and not se!dom 
are our Orthodox friends, to their own amazement, led to 
confess, “Well! you are Christians, after all.” We know of 
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fio doctrine held dear in other denominations, of which we 
do not think the root can be found in some truth or fact ad- 
mitted by ourselves. And if, with unprejudiced minds, our 
interpretations of scripture and reasonings upon the great 
principles of the moral universe and the events of man’s mor- 
al history, were listened to, it would be found, we think, that 
instead of overlooking any thing which other Christians are 
convinced of, we differ from them chiefly, where we differ at 
all, in analyzing these truths or facts more thoroughly, and 
observing more of their relations with other truths and facts. 

This last consideration suggests a third reason for desiring 
to explain our views of the Fundamental Truths of the Gos- 
pel; which is this. Humbly but confidently we believe, that 
it is our privilege to have escaped from many of the traditional 
errors which have, in the course of ages, been infused through 
the pure and simple doctrines of Jesus. We think we have 
been more successful than most of our brethren, in returning 
to the beautiful consistency of primitive Christianity. We 
feel as if we could help our friends to comprehend their own 
essential faith more distinctly, by removing from the vine of 
truth the parasite weeds which sap its strength. From a 
sense of the influence which our views have already exerted 
on our own hearts and lives, low although our spiritual at- 
tainments may be; and from a full conviction, that if we were 
faithful to it, our faith would justify us, and all who heartily 
receive it; that it is better fitted to the wants of the soul, more 
simple, more consistent, more rational, more free, more gen- 
erous, more beautiful, than the faith of any denomination, we 
would address ourselves to all candid and liberal minds. 

And as the corner stone of our belief, we would explain 
our views as to what we understand to be the first, the last, 
the fundamental and the crowning doctrine of the Gospel, the 
existence of a Heavenly Father. Whence shall we draw our 
knowledge of this great central truth? We answer from Je- 
sus; to whom we look “as the author and finisher of our faith.” 
It is our purpose, therefore, to discuss now not philosophical 
speculations or metaphysical arguments as to the nature, at- 
tributes and modes of being of a God, for which other occa- 
sions are more appropriate, but the Christian view of the 
Infinite Moral Being, the view which the Son of God gave of 
the Father. 

“No man knoweth the Father but the Son,” said Jesus, and 
we respond to his assertion. His mode of teaching the first 

eat truth of yor, me was wholly original and peculiar. 

hen mystified by logical systems, when wearied by theories, 
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with intellects perplexed, and hearts chilled, we come back to 
the simple and sublime utterances of the Prophet of Nazareth, 
with wonder at the profound wisdom with which he adapted 
himself to the human soul. “Never man spake like this man.” 
There are no lengthened reasonings to weaken the clear an- 
nouncements of the truth which he knows; no vague phrase- 
ology to cloud the bright conviction, which broke forth from 
his soul like a day spring from the world of light. ‘He tes- 
tifies of that which he has seen.” God was not to Jesus an 
idea, but a living person; not an abstraction, but a near friend. 
He speaks of God as of one he communes with. His allusions 
are all spontaneous and free as of a soul filled with the con- 
sciousness of God’s present love. He needs not to speculate 
about the sublime fact of an ever-living, all-loving power, for 
the divine goodness warmly embraces him. “He is in the 
bosom of the Father.” Now to our minds a great lesson of 
religious truth is taught by this peculiarity of manner, in 
which Jesus communicated his sense, if we may use the ex- 
pression, of an Infinite Spirit. Doubt is disarmed by this ap- 
peal to our innate reverence, and intellect is enlightened by 
the aflection awakened in the heart. Thought may not com- 
prehend the Supreme Mind, but all feelings of our nature con- 
centrate harmoniously in the adoration of the Father. Our 
moral nature apprehends that to which understanding cannot 
attain. It is through the love of the soul that we are raised 
to spiritual knowledge. 

Now whence originated this peculiar method of religious 
teaching, if that can be cailed teaching which seemed rather 
the expression of emotions too full to be repressed? We see 
no other explanation than that given by Jesus. It originated 
in his peculiar union with God. “The Spirit was given to 
him without measure.” “It pleased the Father that in him 
should all fullness dwell.” The mode of this relation we do 
not deceive ourselves by attempting to explain. We leave 
the great fact announced in the reverent expression ‘concciv- 
ed of the Holy Ghost,’ in its sacred mystery. We know not 
the origin of any spirit. But in the birth of Jesus we are 
brought nearer than anywhere in human history to the sub- 
lime fact of a soul springing into conscious existence and the 
free exercise of power immediately, from the life-giving 
Parent of all. From the time when the earnest boy, gracious 
and lovely, “who had increased in favor with God and man, 
as he grew in stature,” said to his wondering friends, **Wist 
ye not that | must be about my Father’s_business,”—till the 
hour when he breathed forth his agony in those words of tri- 
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umphant trust, “Father! into thy hands | commit my spirit,” 
we recognise a fullness of God in him, such as we see nothing 
approaching to elsewhere. And not only do we learn the 
fact, that God is thus the Father of souls; but in this nearness 
of the all Holy One to him, who, in his pure innocence, was 
“the beloved Scn,” do we see a proof of the presence of the 
Deity, quite transcending all other signs of his agency. We 
discover that goodness in a human soul is a condition of God’s 
manifestation in the brightest form in which this earth is ca- 
pable of displaying the eternal majesty. Nature with its har- 
monious processes, glorified as it is with beauty, and bursting 
as it is with life, isa faint emblem of an all-vivifying spirit, 
when compared with this Christ, who walks before us in his 
sweet dignity, transfigured with the light which beams from 
the spirit of “the Father who js in him.” 

This sense of union with God, this consciousness of life 
from the Eternal Being, streaming through and pervading him, 
called out in Jesus a corresponding love and devotedness, 
which give us a knowledge of the Father, such as we could 
never derive from the feelings produced by experience in 
ourselves. The devoutness of Jesus is as original and pecu- 
liar as his modes of speaking of God. It is so confiding, so 
simple, so free. In him we see the true liberty of a child 
of God, the liberty of a soul where selfishness is cast aside.— 
There is nothing which separates him from his Father. “He 
is one with God.” Is he in the desert, where weary and faint, 
thoughts enter his mind of anticipating Providence, and by 
clear displays of miraculous power, forcing that conviction, 
which God intended the gentle influence of his moral perfec- 
tions and of the truths which he uttered should produce? 
How instantly does reverence subdue the selfish suggestion! 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” When misunder- 
stood by friends, suspected by those he would aid, hunted by 
spies, way-laid by enemies,—he is upheld by the felt support 
of an unfailing friend, “I am not alone.” ‘The shame and 
agony of his crucifixion rise in the still gloom of midnight to 
his imagination; but the sublime consciousness that he has 
“kept his Father’s commandments, and thus abides in his love,” 
comes like an angel to strengthen him; “The cup which my 
Father has given me shall I not drink it?” His joy was in 
perfect self-consecration to that heavenly voice, which spoke 
with persuasive command within him; “My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me.” How deep must have been his 
conviction of the power of love in the Father, when thus 
through the exercise of disinterestedness, Jesus felt that he 
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was entering into the very glory of God, and gaining a sway 
over human hearts forever. In the beauty and strength of 
this piety of Jesus, we see as by reflected rays, the bright 
perfections of the Father, who was the object of affection. 

But the devoutness of Jesus was only one manifestation of 
the Holy Spirit with which he was filled; and it was his whole 
character, which chiefly reveals the Father. Wel: might he 
say, “he that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Jesus fills 
our highest conceptions of Moral Life. He is the Incarnation 
of Goodness—Good manifested in the flesh. When he lifts 
the down-trodden and the outcast with those words which 
reprove while they encourage, “Go! and sin no more,” we 
seem to hear the voice of Him, who created and still sustains 
us, pleading with our forgetful hearts to turn to him. When 
he declares the purpose of his mission thus: “The Son of Man 
has come to save the lost,” it is as if the all-seeing One was 
welcoming back the returning prodigal with these words of 
love, “This my son was dead, but is alive again.” “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends,” said Jesus, and when we connect with this ex- 
pression that other so full of tenderness, “As the Father hath 
loved me, so have I loved you,” we feel that his self-sacrifice 
was indeed the true type of Mercy enduring forever. “Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you,” was his dying 
bequest, and what a new world is opened to our contempla- 
tions, in the thought that a disinterestedness stronger than 
death, manifested through death, is the only true symbol of 
the bliss of Heaven. Where shall we see God, if not in the 
life of him, who, while he was the sternest in his demand for 
rectitude, was the most patient with perversity, and while he 
was himself untouched by evil, had the tenderest pity for the 
tempted, whose hope grew out of his own conscious power of 
goodness, and whose respect for man’s nature was measured 
by an experience of the worth of a living soul? “He that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him, for God is 
Love,” is the sublime assertion of the Apostle; in Jesus then 
indeed “dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 

Who then is this Father, “of whose glory Jesus is the bright- 
ness, and of whose person he is the express image?” His 
essential nature, his modes of being, according to our under- 
standing, are not spoken of by the Great Teacher. His char- 
acter and relations are alone revealed. “This Spirit, who is 
to be worshipped in spirit and in truth,” and who “seeks as 
worshippers” those who in filial reverence and gratitude will 
devote themselves to his free service, is “perfect in love, caus 
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ing his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sending 
his rain on the just and on the unjust.” “There is but One 
Good,” said the Son of Man; as if in the fullness of his 
adoration he could not allow this epithet to be applied to any 
inferior being, however pure. What higher name than Good 
can we conceive? In God centre all rays of moral glory. 
How does the word Holy suggest his unchanging rectitude, 
overflowing benignity, unbroken peace! Ged’s justice and 
mercy, if we read the Gospel rightly, are only diflerent aspects 
of one and the same moral perfection. How miserably de- 
ceptive are the quibbles of theologians, when compared with 
the simplicity of Jesus! We hear nothing in the Gospel of 
reconciling God’s attributes, of allowing his mercy to act 
without compromising his justice, as if the one infinite mind 
was parcelled out into distinct faculties. All these sophisms 
are swept away, like mists before the sun, by the single name 
Father. God’s justice is not that of a King demanding hom- 
age; his mercy not that of a lawgiver, who remits a penalty. 

he insults done to the divine majesty, through comparisons 
drawn from earthly greatness, are all forgotten by the heart 
which has been touched with the goodness of a Heavenly 
Author of our spirits,of a Heavenly Friend who created us, to 
become “partakers of his own holiness,” of an ever watchful 
Guardian, seeking not to condemn but to save, of an Omnis- 
cient Preserver, who looks down upon his “creatures subject- 
ed to vanity, with the hope that they may be redeemed from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” 

There are two extremes of doctrine, often taught in Chris- 
tian pulpits, which Unitarians avoid, by admitting the truth 
contained in each, and merging both in one grand idea. In 
the first place, we hear God’s justice described under images 
derived from human passion, as if the unchangingly good 
could be disturbed into passion by the negligence or wilfulness 
of men. Revolting as all expressions, which in any way cloud 
the idea of serene blessedness in the Supreme Being, must be, 
they are still suggested by a truth. ‘The soul recognises the 
inviolability, the inexorableness of the moral law. Unitarians 
ndmit as fully, indeed they often assert more strongly than 
Orthodox Christians, the utter impossibility of supposing that 
sin can be tolerated by Infinite Holiness. There is and can 
be no reconciliation between the Being whose nature is love, 
and selfishness. The transgressor of eternal and immutable 
Right places himself at once in warfare with the spirit, the 
laws, the providence and agency of God; and he must be 
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changed or exterminated. The justice of heaven cannot be 
broken. The truth contained then in this doctrine of our Or- 
thodox brethren we fully admit, in fact we think, as hereafter 
we shall attempt to show, that we are more rigid and strict 
in asserting this truth than they. In the second place, we 
hear it said, “He who is all good could only have called crea- 
tures into being for their greatest good; all evil, therefore, 
must be temporary; the end will be well. It is not conceiv- 
able, that a good being should cause any creature to live whose 
existence would not, on the whole, be more productive of 
happiness than pain.” Now the truth too contained in this 
view of Optimism we admit. We feel assured, undoubtingly 
assured, that the purpose of God was one of pure disinterest- 
edness. He created all beings for their good, not for his own 
good. He needeth nothing from us. Worlds upon worlds 
of pure and holy spirits could not increase his happiness, ex- 
cept through his sympathy with them. Hosts of subject 
intelligences could not heighten his glory, except as they 
manifest the fullness of the love which produced them. ‘The 
design of the King of kings we know, in that sense in which 
“faith is knowledge,” was the highest good of every creature. 
But on the other hand, we entirely reject the logic of both 
the one side and the other, when from God’s justice or God’s 
love, as assumed premises, conclusions are drawn as to the 
future acts of Him, “whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, 
and whose ways are not as our ways.” Reverence and good 
sense alike forbid such folly. And again, we would wholly 
refrain from threatening the sinful with fiery indignation, or 
allaying their remorse with smooth speeches. Arbitrary 
harshness and the tameness of indiscriminate hope we would 
equally avoid. How easily are these two views blended and 
harmonised by those who at all comprehend the truth of a 
Heavenly Father. if we understand aright the teachings of 
the Gospel and of the Soul, God is in the highest sense which 
our minds can conceive, Moral. Benevolence unfailing, uni- 
versal, everlasting, infinite, alone satisfies his Rectitude, which 
is at once his glory and his bliss. ‘To communicate these he 
created free intelligences. He would heighten his eternal joy 
by surrounding himself with myriads and myriads of happy 
beings, participating in his perfections, and sympathising with 
them. In love he made individual spirits; he bound them to 
each other socially, that love like his own, might be quickened 
in them. His law of action toward all beings is love, even in 
his exactest retributions; the law with which he inspires all 
beings is love, even when conscience speaks in sternest tones; 
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the law by which he governs each and all is love, even when 
wrongs private, social or national, are followed by wide-spread 
ruin. For the greatest unkindness would be to permit the 
breach of the eternal laws which are the life of souls. But 
how can we express in simple language this simplest though 
sublimest of all thoughts, that by the inalienable nature of spi- 
rits, love is the only source of peace? From the sublime name, 
Father, beam forth these ideas of the happiness of goodness, as 
rays from the moral sun. 

But it may now be asked, what is there peculiar in this 
view? Do notall believe in a Heavenly Father? Yes! at 
least in words, and probably, if they knew their own hearts, 
in thought and feeling too. All Christians, we presume, agree 
with Dalerinn so far as they go, in this doctrine, and this 
confirms our first remark, that there is a far deeper sympathy 
than is usually admitted between all believers, in their essen- 
tial faith. All Christians, we suppose, do admit the various 
truths above-mentioned,—that we have a revelation of the 
Father, through Jesus Christ—first, in his original mode of 
speaking of him—secondly, in his peculiar union with him— 
thirdly, in the beauty and purity of his devout affections— 
fourthly, in the sublime perfection of his moral nature—and 
all agree too in adoring this Father as the Holy One, whose 
nature is Jove, manifested equally and unitedly in justice and 
in mercy. Thus faris there union. The difference between 
Unitarians and Orthodox Christians is precisely here, unless 
we are mistaken. We hold to the purely moral view of the 
Father; while they superadd to this many metaphysical opin- 
ions. We consider the revelation of the Gospel to be address- 
ed to the conscience and the heart; they quite as much to the 
intellect. We believe that God’s moral perfections, his char- 
acter and relations, are alone spoken of by Jesus; they that 
his essential] nature and modes of being, his rank and offices 
are also made known. In a word, our faith, we think, is 
simpler, purer, sublimer, more affecting. It is less speculative 
and more spiritual, less theoretical and more religious, less 
philosophic and more practical. This we say with candour; 
and we feel our privilege in having been brought nearer to 
primitive Christianity, to be great. We trust the clouds of 
scholastic errors, which have so long eclipsed the benignant 
brightness of divine love, will be more and more withdrawn 
from our own and all hearts. Could we but be penetrated to 
our inmost souls with a sense of God’s goodness, how should 
we be raised from present degredation. Loved by Our Fath- 


er, we should learn to value aright our own spirits, and to 
VoL. VIll.—s 
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respect the worth of our brethren. Heaven grant! that all 

Christians, of all denominations, may receive more and more 

of “the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father.” 
We He Coe 





THE WORLD OF LIGHT. 





BY HENRY VAUGHAN. 





They are all gone into a world of light, 
And | alone sit lingering here! 

Their very memory 1s fair and bright, 
And my sad thought doth clear. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those faint beams, in which the hill is dressed, 
After the sun’s remove, 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days, 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 





O holy hope, and high humility, 
High as the heavens above! 

These are your walks,and ye have shewed them me, 
To kindle my cold love. 


Dear beauteous death! the jewel of the just! 
Shining nowhere but in the dark! 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust! 
Could man outlook that mark! 


He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest may know, 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 

But what fair field or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet as angels, in some brighter dreams, 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep; 


So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep! 
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ELEVATION OF THE LABOURING PORTION OF 
THE COMMUNITY. 





BY W. E. CHANNING. 





Elevation of soul, in what does this consist? Without aim. 
ing at philosophical exactness, I shall convey a sufficiently 
precise idea of it, by saying that it consists, first, in Force o1 
Thought exerted for the acquisition of Truth, secondly, in 
Force of Pure and Generous Feeling, thirdly, in Force ot 
Moral Purpose. Each of these topics needs a lecture for its 
developement. I must confine myself to the first; from which, 
however, you may learn in a measure my views of the other 
eectes debit entering on this topic, let me offer one prelimi- 
nary remark. ‘To every man who would rise in dignity as a 
man, be he rich or poor, ignorant or instructed, there is one 
essential condition, one effort, one purpose, without which 
not a step can be taken. He must resolutely purpose and 
labour to free himself from whatever he knows to be wrong 
in his motives and life. He who habitually allows himself in 
any known crime or wrong doing, effectually bars his progress 
towards a higher intellectual and moral life. On this point 
every man should deal honestly with himself. If he will not 
listen to his conscience, rebuking him for violations of plain 
duty, let him not dream of self-elevation. ‘The foundation is 
wanting. He will build, if at all, in sand. 

I now proceed to my main subject. I have said that the 
elevation of a man is to be sought, or rather consists, first, in 
Force of Thought exerted for the acquisition of truth; and to 
this I ask your serious attention. ‘Thought, Thought, is the 
fundamental distinction of mind, and the great work of life. 
All that a man does outwardly is but the expression and com- 
pletion of his inward thought. To work effectually, he must 
think clearly. To act nobly, he must think nobly. Intellec- 
tual force is a principal element of the soul’s life, and should 
be proposed by every man as a principal end of his being.— 
It is common to distinguish between the intellect and the con- 
science, between the power of thought and virtue, or holiness, 
and to say that virtuous action is worth more than strong 
thinking. But we mutilate our nature by thus drawing lines 
between actions or energies of the soul, which are intimately. 
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indissolubly bound together. The head and the heart are not 
more vitally connected than thought and virtue. What is 
conscience but the highest act of the intellect? Do we not 
degrade it by making it a mere feeling? Is it not something 
more? Is itnot a wise discernment of the right, the holy, the 
good? Take away thought from virtue, and what remains 
worthy of a man? Is not high virtue more than blind instinct? 
Is it not founded on, and does it not include clear, bright per- 
ceptions of what is lovely and grand in character and action? 
Without power of thought, what we call conscientiousness, 
or a desire to do right, shoots out into illusion, exaggeration, 
pernicious excess. The most cruel deeds on earth have been 
perpetrated in the name of conscience. Men have hated and 
murdered one another from a sense of duty. The worst 
frauds have taken the name of pious. Thought, intelligence 
is the dignity of a man, and no man is rising but in proportion 
as he is learning to think clearly and forcibly, or directing the 
energy of his mind to the acquisition of truth. Every man, 
in + A ealinael condition, is to be a student. No matter what 
other vocation he may have, his chief vocation is to Think. 

I say every man is to be a student, a thinker. This does 
not mean, that he is to shut himself within four walls and bend 
body and mind over books. Men thought before books were 
written,and some of the greatest thinkers never entered what 
we calla study. Nature, Scripture, society and life present 
perpetual subjects for thought; and the man who collects, con- 
centrates, employs his faculties on any of these subjects for 
the purpose of getting the truth, is so far a student, a thinker, 
a philosopher, and is rising to the dignity of a man. It is time 
that we should cease to limit to professed scholars the titles 
of thinkers, philosophers. Whoever seeks truth with an 
earnest mind, no matter when or how, belongs to the school 
of intellectual men. 

In a loose sense of the word, all men may be said to think; 
that is, a succession of ideas, notions, passes through their 
minds from morning to night; but in as far as this succession 
is passive, undirected, or governed only by accident and out- 
ward impulse, it has little more claim to dignity than the 
experience of the brute, who receives, with like passiveness, 
sensations from abroad through his working hours. Such 
thought, if thought it may be called, having no aim, is as use- 
less, as the vision of an eye, which rests on nothing, which 
flies without pause over earth and sky, and of consequence 
receives no distinct image. Thought, in its true sense, is an 
energy of intellect. In thought, the mind not only receives 
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impressions or suggestions from without or within, but re-acts 
upon them, collects its attention, concentrates its furces upon 
them, breaks them up and analyzes them like a living labora- 
tory, and then, combines them anew, traces their connections 
and thus impresses itself on all the objects which engage it. 
The universe in which we live, was plainly meant by God 
to stir up such thought as has now been described. It is full 
of difficulty and mystery, and can only be penetrated and un- 
ravelled by the concentration of the intellect. Every object, 
even the simplest in nature and society, every event of life, 
is made up of various elements subtly bound together; so that 
to understand any thing, we must reduce it from its complexity 
to its parts and principles, and examine their relations to one 
another. Nor is this all. Every thing, which enters the 
mind, not only contains a depth of mystery in itself, but is 
connected by a thousand ties with all other things. The uni- 
verse is not a disorderly, disconnected heap, but a beautiful 
whole, stamped throughout with unity, so as to be an image 
of the One Infinite Spirit. Nothing standsalone. All things 
are knit together, each existing for all and all for each. The 
humblest object has infinite connections. The vegetable, 
which you saw on your table to-day, came to you from the 
first plant which God made to grow on the earth, and was the 
product of the rains and sunshine of six thousand years. Such 
a universe demands thought to be understood; and we are 
er in it to think, to put forth the power within, to look 
eneath the surface of things, to look beyond particular facts 
and events to their causes and effects, to their reasons and 
ends, their mutual influences, their diversities and resemblan- 
ces, their proportions and harmonies, and the general laws 
which bind them together. This is what I mean by thinking; 
and by such thought the mind rises to a dignity, which hum- 
bly represents the greatness of the Divine intellect; that is, 
it rises more and more to consistency of views, to broad gen- 
eral principles, to universal truths, to glimpses of the order 
and harmony and infinity of the Divine system, and thus to a 
deep, enlightened veneration of the Infinite Father. Do not 
be startled, as if I were holding out an elevation of mind ut- 
terly to be despaired of; for all thinking, which aims honestly 
and earnestly to see things as they are, to see them in their 


connections, and to bring the loose, conflicting ideas of the 


mind into consistency and harmony, all such thinking, no 
matter in what sphere, is an approach to the dignity of which 
I speak. You are all capable of the thinking which 1 recom- 
mend. You have all practised it in adegree. The child, 
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who casts an inquiring eye on a new toy, and breaks it to 
pieces that he may discover the mysterious cause of its move- 
ments, has begun the work of which I speak, has begun to be 
a philosopher, has begun to penetrate the unknown, to seek 
consistency and harmony of thought; and let him go on as he 
has begun, and make it one great business of life to inquire 
into the elements, connections and reasons of whatever he 
witnesses in his own breast, or in society, or in outward na. 
ture, and, be his condition what it may, he will rise by degrees 
to a freedom and force of thought, to a breadth and unity of 
views, which will be to him an inward revelation and promise 
of the intellectual greatness for which he was created. 

You will observe, that m speaking of force of thought as 
the elevation of the labourer and of every human being, I have 
continually supposed this force to be exerted for the purpose 
of acquiring Truth. I beg you never to lose sight of this mo- 
tive, for it is essential to intellectual dignity. Force of thought 
may be put forth for other purposes, to amass wealth for self 
ish gratification, to give the individual power over others, to 
blind others, to weave a web of sophistry, to cast a deceitful 
lustre on vice, to make the worse appear the better cause.— 
But energy of thought, so employed, is suicidal. The intel- 
lect, in becoming a pander to vice, a tool of the passions, an 
advocate of lies, becomes not only degraded, but diseased. It 
loses the capacity of distinguishing truth from falsehood, good 
from evil, right from wrong; it becomes as worthless as an 
eye, which cannot distinguish between colors or forms. Wo 
to that mind which wants the love of truth! For want of 
this, genius has become a scourge to the world, its breath a 
poisonous exhalation, its brightness a seducer into paths of 
pestilence and death. Truth is the light of the Infinite Mind, 
and the irmage of God in his creatures. Nothing endures but 
truth. The dreams, fictions, theories which men would sub- 
stitute for it, soon die. Without its guidance effort is vain, 
and hope baseless. Accordingly, the love of truth, a deep 
thirst for it, a deliberate purpose to seek it and hold it fast, 
may be considered as the very foundation of human culture 
and dignity. Precious as thought is, the love of truth is still 
more precious; for without it, thought wanders and wastes 
itself, and precipitates men into guilt and misery. There is 
no greater defect in education and the pulpit, than that they 
inculcate so little an impartial, earnest, reverential love of 
truth, a readiness -to toil, to live and die for it. Let the labour- 
ing man, be imbued in a measure with this spirit; let him learn 
to regard himself as endowed with the power of thought, for 
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the very end of acquiring truth; let him learn to regard truth 
as more precious than his daily bread; and the spring of true 
and perpetual elevation is touched within him. He has begun 
to be a man; he becomes one of the elect of his race. Nor do 
I despair of this elevation of the labourer. Unhappily little, 
almost nothing has been done as yet, to inspire either rich or 
poor with the love of truth for its own sake, or for the life, 
and inspiration, and dignity it gives to the soul. The pros- 
perous have as little of it as the Jabouring mass. I think indeed 
that the spirit of luxurious, fashionable life is more hostile to 
it than the hardships of the poor. Under a wise culture this 
spirit may be awakened in all classes, and wherever awakened, 
it will furm philosophers, successful and noble thinkers. These 
remarks seem to me particularly important, as showing how 
intimate a union subsists between the moral and intellectual 
nature, and how both must work together from the beginning. 
All human culture rests on a moral foundation, on an impar- 
tial, disinterested spirit, on a willingness to make sacrifices to 
the truth. Without this moral power, mere force of thought 
avails nothing towards our elevation.* 


(From the German of Herder.) 


INTRODUCTION OF THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
(sonn 1. 1—18.) 


1. 

The introduction of the Gospel of John has excited various 
feelings. If Simeon, the Metaphrast, believed that a thunder- 
clap had proclaimed to John, “the son of thunder,” (Mark iii. 
17): “In the beginning was the Word,” no less were Hilary 
and others unable to hide their joy at this introduction, A 
Platonic philosopher held it worthy of golden letters, and the 
learned Francis Junius owed to it his conversion. Others 
have ascribed to this introduction the many schisms, heresies 








*These remarks are extracted from a pamphlet published by Wm. D. Ticknor, 
Boston, which we advise our friends to buy, read and circulate widely as possible. 
The pamphlet contains two lectures delivered by Dr. Channing before the Mechan- 
ics’ Apprentices’ Library Association. Why will not Mr. Ticknor, or some of our 
enterprising publishers, unite these lectures with the lecture on Self-culture, in the 
cheapest form, and send several thousand copies over the whole country? Such 
good things should not be kept at the East. 
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and persecutions, which have so disgraced the history of 
Christianity, about the article of the eternal Divinity of Christ; 
so that a learned thinker of our century has gy the 
wish, that all who have been drawn asunder by John’s Gos- 
pel may be reconciled by his last will, contained in these 
touching words: * Little children, love one another—this is the 
Lord’s commandment; and this alone is sufficient.” 


2. 

But as this injunction of our Lord is not of rare occurrence 
in our Gospel, (John xv. 13, 14, 17,) the introduction must not 
be supposed intended to give occasion for divisions, heresies 
and persecutions, but rather to anticipate them and to do them 
away. It is a Gospel of peace, not a mandate of heresy, nor 
a formula of an Inquisition. 


3. 

No writer creates a language for himself; if he would be 
understood, he must use the best which is furnished him by 
his time. Still less can this be done by one who writes in a 
foreign tongue. For the very reason that he thinks in the 
dress of his own land, he has to labour to accommodate his 
thoughts to the choicest expression which he finds to be cur- 
rent in the foreign tongue. So was it with John. He thought 
in Hebrew, and wrote in Greek; hence he had to choose for 
his purpose the best expression then current. He did not 
invent; he only explained; he gave a determinate sense to 
words already in use. Let us trace them to their origin. 


4, 

When the Grecian philosophy had first raised itself above 
the chaos of Mythological generations of Deities, and the war 
of the cosmogenic elements, and had begun to recognize the 
understanding (nows) as the creator and regulator of the world, 
the difficulty occurred, how to express the relation of God to 
the world in such a form, as to render the production of things 
through him intelligible. The common language, even the 
sensual metaphors of poetry, stood in its way: it saw itself 
compelled to speak through forms and images even about the 
operations and powers of the understanding, and accordingly 
it had to create for itself a peculiar, a spiritual Mythology.— 
If we would do justice to those fathers of human science, those 
early thinkers in times almost wholly buried in Mythology, 
we must thank them for the toil with which they labored to 
express thoughts, susceptible of no imagery, in a language 
which knew nothing but images. By giving their thoughts 
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this dress, however, they paved the way to purer abstractions; 
they sharpened the attention, awoke a passion for reflecting, and 
enriched the language with forms significant of pure thought. 


5. 

Among these thinkers, Plato is the man worthy of the a 
est admiration. In order to impute to the Divine principle, 
as little as possible the origin of evil and of imperfections, he 
separated it from matter, and made Goodness its fundamental 
character. Goodness (lo agathon,) produced from itself the 
Understanding, the highest Reason, (nous, logos ;) this arranged 
the wild powers of matter, as far as they were susceptible of 
arrangement, according to the essential being of things them- 
selves, to eternal Ideas and Forms. The pure and the impure, 
the fixed and the transient, the substance and the appearance 
were mingled together; they became the Soul of the World, 
to which he ascribed the quickening and sustaining of all 
forms; they became inferior Deities, (Demons) to whose 

ency he referred the formation of the visible creation. 

All this he tells in dialogues, as the dialogae furnished ma- 
terials, piece by piece, now in this and now in that dress of 
language; so that it would be a desperate undertaking to seek 
in him one and the same diction throughout, as if he had writ- 
ten a system, a dogmatical treatise. He chose, and he was 
obliged to clothe his investigations in the varied forms of con- 
versation, and to adopt in part, and reject in part the reigning 
Mythology of his land. Without regard to the time, place 
and circumstances, to the persons speaking, and to the par- 
ticular purpose of the dress assumed, Plato must remain to the 
reader a perplexing guide, as he must necessarily be in these 
after times, when we hear his Socrates speaking not in Athens, 
but under other skies and surrounded by other objects, from our 
different point of view, confusing all things together. 


6. 

When the conquest of Alexander had spread the Greek lan- 
guage through Africa and Asia, even to India, so that it became 
the common language of the collective world, it was Plato’s fate 
also to undergo this intermixture. In Asia and Egypt there 
arose Greeks, who, far from Athens and from the age of Peri- 
cles, read Plato in their own way,and explained and modified 
his ideas after their own mode of thinking. He received an 
Asiatic—Egy ptiar. colouring: the modest countenance with the 
wings of Psyche, which they commonly ascribe to him, became 
a sun-like face, decked with a crown of dazzling rays. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) . Je Se Da 


Vou. VII.—9 
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THE COMPLETION.—HeEnrprer. 


Amos visited one day his friend Bildad, and Jo! he found 
him with his gray head supported on both hands, and weeping 
bitterly. 

Then said Amos to his friend: Why weepest thou? 

But Bildad pointed with his hand to a bed which stood in 
the chamber, and on the bed lay the corpse of a youth, the 
only son of Bildad, who had been carried off by a contagion. 

Seest thou, said Bildad, there lies my hope, a prey to cor- 
ruption. 

Thy hope! answered Amos with sorrow; but will not my 
friend’s faith assuage and conquer his anguish? 

Then answered Bildad, and said: Ah! my faith is weak and 
exhausted, since my love and hope have been disappointed so 
sadly. Have I not with careful hand trained and fostered the 
excellent talents of the boy? And now, when they were 
every day approaching their perfection, * * * * * 

A torrent of tears interrupted the Father’s discourse. 

But Amos was for some time silent. Then he said to Bil- 
dad: It grieves and distresses thee that thou couldst not com- 

lete thy work. And how, Bildad, shall not that Eternal 


ove, which gave the youth his soul and powers, complete 
what it has begun! Ce Te Be 

















SHEPHERD'S SUNDAY SONG.—Un.anp. 


’Tis the Lord’s day indeed! 
On the broad meadow all alone, 


I hear one morning-bell’s deep tone 
Die far o’er hill and mead. 


In ap I bend the knee; 
sweet devotion! bliss profound! 
Methinks unseen ones throng around, 
And kneel in prayer with me. 


Silence o’er hill and mead! 
The skies so solemn, still and bright, 


Heaven seems just opening to the sight, 
*Tis the Lord’s day indeed! C. Te Be 
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THE BIBLE: 


WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 


BY REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 





(CONTINUED FROM THE LAST NUMBER.) 


But though the divine perfection and authority of Christ 
may thus be made manifest to our moral and spiritual nature, 
what is called the plenary inspiration of the whole Bible is 
by no means a thing equally self-evident. By the term plen- 
ary inspiration is denoted the doctrine, That every idea which 
a just interpretation may discover in the Scriptures, is infalli- 
bly true,and that even every word employed in its expression 
is dictated by the unerring spirit of God; so that every state- 
ment, from the beginning of Genesis to the end of Revelations, 
must be implicitly received, “as though from the lips of the 
Almighty himself.” We are first assured that whoever denies 
this, shall have his name cancelled from the Book of life; and 
then we are called upon to come forward, and say plainly 
whether we believe it. The invitation sounds terrible enough. 
Nevertheless, having a faith in God, which takes the awe out 
of Church thunders, I say distinctly, this doctrme we do not 
believe; and ere I have done, I hope to show that no man who 
can weigh evidence, ought to believe it. 

It is clear that, by no interior marks, can a book prove this 
sort of inspiration to belong to itself. Accordingly, the advo- 
cates for it are obliged to quit the intrinsic evidence, of which 
I have hitherto spoken, and to seek external and foreign testi- 
mony on behalf of the Biblical writings, and of the New Tes- 
tament in the first instance. The course of the reasoning is 
thus adverted to by Bishop Marsh: “The arguments which 
are used,” he says, “for divine inspiration, are all founded on 
the previous supposition that the Bible is true; for we appeal 
to the contents of the Bible in proof of inspiration. Conse- 
quently, these arguments can have no force till the authenticity 
and credibility of the Bible have been already established.”* 





*Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible. Preliminary Lec- 
ture IT, p. 35. 
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“Suppose,” observes the same author, “that a professor of Di- 
vinity begins his course of lectures with the doctrine of divine 
inspiration; this doctrine, however true in itself, or however 
certain the arguments by which it may be established, cannot 
possibly, in that stage of his enquiry, be proved to the satis- 
faction of his audience; because he has not yet established 
other truths, from which this must be deduced. For whether 
he appeals to the promises of Christ to his Apostles, or to the 
declarations of the Apostles themselves, he must take for 
granted that these promises and declarations were really 
made; i. e. he must take for granted the authenticity of the 
writings in which these promises and declarations are recorded. 
But how is it possible that conviction should be the conse- 
quence of postulating, instead of proving, a fact of such im- 
portance?” “If (as is too often the case in theological works) 
we undertake to prove a proposition by the aid of another 
which is hereafter to be proved, the inevitable consequence is, 
that the proposition in question becomes a link in the chain 
by which we establish that very-proposition, which at first 
was taken for granted. ‘Thus we prove premises from infer- 
ences, as well as inferences from premises; or, in other words, 
we prove—nothing.’”™* 

In perfect consistency with these remarks, it may be stated 
that we must 

(Ist.) Ascertain that the books under examination are self- 
consistent, and that they contain nothing at variance with the 
character of God impressed upon his works. 

(2ndly.) Enquire whether the writings are really the pro- 
ductions of the authors whose names they bear; or, in other 
words, determine their authenticity. 

(3dly.) Whether the writers were in circumstances to know 
what they relate,and were persons of character and veracity. 

(4thly.) Whether we have the works in an unmutilated 
state, and as they came from the pens of the authors. 

If all these researches should have an issue favourable to 
the writings, it has been conceived, for reasons which I think 
very inconclusive, that the fullowing inferences may be drawn: 

(1.) That the whole contents of the Bible have divine au- 
thority, because they truly report the fulfilment of prophecy, 
and the performance of miracles; and all the doctrines and 
lessons of a person who works miracles must have divine 
authority. 

2.) That the writers were so inspired, that their writings 
are, in all respects, infallibly correct; for, among the facts 





*Preliminary Lecture, I. pp. 4, 5. 
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narrated, (and which we admit to be true) is this one; that 
the Holy Ghost was promised to the Apostles, and actually 
descended on the disciples assembled on the day of Pentecost, 
and was so extensively communicated through them to the 
early church, that no New Testament writer could be with- 
out it. So that these books are as strictly the Word of God, 
as if all their statements proceeded at once and immediately, 
from the lips of the Almighty himself. 

As “the Word of God” is a beautiful Scriptural phrase, 
which I must refuse to give up to this most unscriptural idea, 
I shall replace it, when | wish to speak of verbal inspiration, 
by the more appropriate expression, the Words of God. I 
discern in the Bible the Word of God, but by no means the 
Words of God. 

For the sake of brevity, I may be allowed to compress this 
elaborate system of external evidence into two successive 
divisions; and taking up the first Gospel as an example, I 
should say, we have to enquire respecting it, 

(1.) Whether we have the words of St. Matthew. And if 
this be determined in the affirmative, 

(2.) Whether we have the words of God. 

(1.} Our first attempt then must be, to establish the origin 
of these books from Apostles or Apostolic men—which is the 
sole ground for affirming their infallibility. The method by 
which their origin must be ascertained is admitted to be simt- 
lar to that which would be employed in the case of any work 
not sacred. It is an enquiry altogether historical or antiqua- 
rian;—a process of literary identification. We must collect, 
and dispose along an ascending chronological line, the various 
writers who have quoted and mentioned the New Testament 
writings; call each, in turn, into the court of criticism, to 
speak to the identity of the work he cites, with that which we 
= and if the series of witnesses be complete—if, in fol- 
owing into antiquity the steps of their attestation, we find 
ourselves in contact with the Apostolic age, and near the seats 
of Apostolic. labours, we justly conclude that we have the 
genuine and original productions. By the help of this foreign 
testimony, almost all the books of the New Testament may 
be traced perhaps to the middle of the second century; the 
remaining fifty or sixty years to the death of St. John, and 
eighty or ninety to that of the Apostle of the Gentiles, must 
be filled up by arguments, showing that this chasm is too small 
for the possibilities of forgery and mistake to take effect. The 
results of this process are not fit matter for detailed criticism 
here; I will simply state, in general, that they yield a prepon- 
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derating probability in favour of the general reception, in the 
second age of the church, of all the New Testament writings, 
under the names of their reputed authors; and that it would 
be unreasonable to expect more precise external evidence of 
authenticity than this. It is indeed much easier to prove, in 
this way, the origin, from the founders of our religion, of the 
books which we receive, than to disprove a like authority 
with respect to others which we disown, or whose memory 
(for many of them are lost) we dishonour. ‘The equal anti- 
quity of some of those repudiated works, it is scarcely possible 
to deny; their inferior authority we are obliged either to con- 
clude from their intrinsic character, (a reason, often abun- 
dantly satisfactory,) or to assume on the word of a set of ec- 
clesiastical writers, not generally distinguished for sound judg- 
ment or tranquil passions, nor always trust-worthy, even in 
matters of fact; and who notoriously formed their estimate of 
Christian books, less from enquiry into their genuineness, than 
from the supposed orthodoxy of their contents. The Chris- 
tian Fathers, on whose statement the whole case rests, were 
undoubtedly guilty of that which, at all events, with far less 
justice, is charged on Unitarian authors; they threw away 
many a writing as spurious, because they did not like its doc- 
trines: testing the work by their own belief, instead of their 
own belief by the work. The zone of proof which encircles 
the books within the canon, and separates them from the 
apocryphal tribe without, appears to me less sacred, and more 
faint, than it is common for theologians to allow. And even 
when the selection has been made, and we have agreed to 
accept the canon as it is, it is impossible, until it is shown that 
one uniform inspiration produced the whole, to acknowledge 
the equal value of every part. It is usual to urge the “authen- 
ticity” upon us as a kind of technical quantity which we must 
take or reject, an indivisible theological unit admitting of no 
variation, but that of positive or negative. But it would surely 
be extraordinary, if all the twenty-seven books of the New 
Testament should have precisely the same amount of histori- 
cal attestation in their favour; and it is undeniable that they 
have not. The probabilities are much stronger in behalf of 
some books than in that of others, though preponderant in 
all. ‘There is a gradation of evidence, arranging the writings 
along at least five separate steps in the descent of proof; in 
effecting this division, however, let it be clearly understood, 
that I refer solely to the literary question of personal author- 
ship, not to that of religious worth and authority; and that, 
for the moment, I take into account the internal as well as 
external considerations bearing upon this single point. 
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1, The letters of St. Paul (excepting Hebrews) occupy the 
highest station of evidence. 

2. The remaining letters,excepting 2nd Peter and Hebrews 
again, I should place next. 

3. The Gospel of St. John is more certainly authentic than 
the other three; which, however, would follow in the 

4th place, with the book of Acts. And the list will be 
closed by 

5. The Apocalypse, 2 Peter, and the Epistle to the He- 
brews. 

This arrangement might be justified, if it were necessary, 
in detail. But my sole purpose in stating it now, is to con- 
vey a distinct idea of the kind of graduated scale of proof 
which, from the very nature of the enquiry, must be applied 
to the authenticity of the Christian records; and to give force 
to the protest, which truth compels me to enter, against the 
indiscriminate coercion of assent attempted by theologians in 
this argument. With this qualification then, we approve the 
general decision of the Protestant Churches, and adopt as 
authentic the canon as it stands. “Unitarians,” we repeat, 
“have neither canon nor version of their own.” 

“What! not the Improved Version?” I shall be asked:— 
that favourite achievement of your most renowned Unitarian 
champions;—published by a Unitarian society ;—circulated 
among your laity in three simultaneous editions; when assailed 
successively by Dr. Nares and Archbishop Magee, repeatedly 
defended by your ablest critics in your own Journals; con- 
taining moreover all the standard heresies of your sect; using 
all your received methods of getting rid of troublesome texts; 
and especially relieving you of the doctrine of the miraculous 
conception by the liberal application of Jehoiakim’s pen-knife 
to the initial chapters of Matthew and Luke?* “The shades 
of Belsham, Lindsey, Jebb, Priestley, Wakefield, &c., might 
well be astonished to hear their learned labours so contempt- 
uously spoken of by” the “modern disciples of their school.’’} 

Now it so happens, that, excepting two, all these good men 
were dead before the commencement of that work. Of the 
two survivors, Mr. Lindsey was disabled, by the infirmities 
of age, from any participation in it, and scarcely lived to see 
it published.{ The remaining divine, Mr. Belsham, was the 





*Jer. xxxvi. 23. See Rev. Dr. Tattershall’s Lecture on the Integrity of the 
Canon, Introduction. 

+Rev. F. Ould’s Letter of February 11, 1839. 

{The Improved Version was published in August, 1808. Rev. T. Lindsey, who 
had been labouring under the effects of paralysis ever since 1801, died November 
3rd, the same year. 
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real Editor of this translation; and alone, among Unitarians, 
must have the whole honour or dishonour of the work. The 
funds for the publication were doubtless furnished by a society, 
whose members hoped thus to present theologians with a 
valuable contribution to Biblical literature; but had neither 
power nor wish to bind themselves or others to an approval 
of its criticisms, or a maintenance of its interpretations. That 
“all the ministers belonging to this Society”’ were enrolled in 
the Committee for preparing the Work, is itself a proof of the 
small proportion which the Association bore to the whole 
body of Unitarians; and is well known to have been an inop- 
erative form, which had no practical effect in dividing the 
chief Editor’s responsibility. The Version adopts, as a basis, 
the “Attempt towards revising our English Translation of 
the Greek Scriptures,” by Archbishop Newcome, Primate of 
Ireland; from which, including the smallest verbal variations, 
there are not, on an average, more than two deviations in a 
page; and it is a principle with the Editors, that these depart- 
ures shall be noticed in the margin; so that any one, having 
the Improved Version in his hand, has the Archbishop’s Re- 
vision also before him. How far this translation has authority 
with Unitarians, may perhaps be judged of from one fact.— 
The clergymen who are holding up this work to the pious 
horror of their hearers, are repeating charges against it, long 
ago preferred by Archbishop Magee; who, in his time, repro- 
duced them from Dr. Nares, the Regius Professor of modern 
history in the University of Oxford; who, again, borrowed no 
small part of his materials from a Review of the Version, in 
the Monthly Repository for 1809, by Dr. Carpenter, a distin- 
guished Unitarian Divine. I do not mean that there was 
nothing but reproduction of the original Reviewer’s materials 
throughout all these steps; if it were so, I should be ashamed 
to call that venerable man my friend; fresh objections were 
added at every stage; and, by Archbishop Magee, a mass of 
abuse the most coarse, and misrepresentation the most black; 
repeated still by unsuspecting and unlearned admirers, who 
find it easier to acquire from him his aptitudes of calumny 
than his acuteness in criticism. But the principal objections 
to the Improved Version were certainly anticipated by Dr. 
Carpenter, who furnished a list of unacknowledged deviations 
from Newcome’s revision, and from Griesbach’s and the Re- 
ceived ‘Texts;—who censured the whole system of departure 
from that text, which seemed to be adopted as a standard; the 
license allowed to conjectural emendation; the preference of 
Newcome’s to the authorized version as a basis; the introduc- 
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tion of any doctrinal notes; and, what is especially to our 
present purpose, who vindicated, from the suspicion of spuri- 
ousness, the initial chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel, and con- 
sented to part with those of St. Matthew’s, only because at 
variance with the authority of the third Evangelist. From 
the very armoury, therefore, of our own church, are stolen 
the very weapons, wherewith now, amid taunts of sacerdotal 
derision; we are to be driven as intruders from the fair fields 
of learning. For myself, when the learned labours of Dis- 
senters are ridicuied, and the “defective scholarship” of here- 
tics affirmed, by the privileged clergy of the established church, 
J always think of the Universities;—those venerable seats of 
instruction, from which Nonconformists must be excluded. 
The precious food of knowledge is first locked up; the key is 
hung beyond our reach; and then the starvelings must be 
laughed at, when they sink and fall. But so is it always with 
unjust power; the habit of injury begets the propensity to 
scorn. 

But we are called upon to say, whether we really mean to 
repudiate the Improved Version. If by repudiate be meant, 
confess the truth of all the accusations brought against it, or 
reject it from our libraries as unworthy of consultation, we do 
not repudiate it. But we do refuse to be held responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for any portion of its criticisms; with 
which we have no more concern, than have our Reverend: 
assailants with the Translation of Luther, or the Institutes of 
Calvin. If we are pressed with the personal inquiry, “but, 
what portion of its peculiarities, especially in relation to the 
narrative of the miraculous conception, do you as a matter of 
fact, approve?” I can answer for no one but myself, for we 
have no theological standards, nor any restriction on the ex- 
ercise of private judgment, on such subjects. But individu- 
ally, [ have no objection to state, that 1 consider Mr. Belsham 
as having brought over the threshold of his conversion so 
much of his original orthodoxy, that, like all who insist upon 
finding a uniform doctrinal system pervading the various re- 
cords of Christianity, he is justly open to the charge of hav- 
ing accommodated both his criticism and his interpretations 
to his belief; that his objections to the authenticity of both 
accounts of the miraculous conception, appear to me altogether 
inconclusive; that I therefore leave these histories as integral 
parts of the gospels they introduce. Whether I receive all 
their statements as unerringly true, is a question altogether 
different; nor can the Lecturer who calls on us to satisfy him 
on this point, link together in one query our reception of these 
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chapters as authentic and as true, without falling into Mr. Bel- 
sham’s own error of mixing these two things so obviously 
distinct. It no more follows, because these chapters are Mat- 
thew’s, that they must be reconcileable with Luke, and so, 
free from objection to their truth; than, because they are in- 
consistent with Luke, therefore they cannot be Matthew’s.— 
This part of the inquiry belongs to the second portion of our 
discussion respecting the New Testament; whether, granting 
that we have the veritable words of the reputed authors, we 
have, in consequence, the ipsissima verba of God. To this 
topic let us now proceed. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE RELATIONS OF NATURE, REASON AND 
REVELATION. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
LINNAEUS, 1840, 


BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 


We have seldom, my friends, looked upon a more beautiful 
spring- Early in February, the swoon of winter began to 
pass from the earth, and the dull, dead lines of her noble coun- 
tenance to light up with life and joy again. Even then the 
clouds of wild pigeons, passing to the North, gave us assur- 
ance of coming warmth, and day by day the wild flowers on 
the hills put their blanket of dry leaves aside, stretched their 
slight arms into the air, and unfolded their beauties timidly, as 
if some dim remembrance of spring-frosts in past years haunt- 
ed them. ‘The rains, for nearly two years, rare visitants in 
this neighborhood, have this year been most abundant, and 
tree, bush and seed are at this moment crowded with life, and 
we may believe with joy: 


“Through primrose tufts in each sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trails its wreaths, 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The budding twigs spread eut their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can, 
That there is pleasure there.” 
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Looking out upon all this loveliness, as it lies before us, 
when we stand upon the top of some one of our own hills, 
for example, how naturally, and as if borne by angels’ wings, 
do our spirits rise to the mysterious Author and Supporter of 
it all. And as our eye passes over the great forest of Ken- 
tucky, sweeps round the beautiful valley of the Licking, dwells 
for a moment on the winding river, and then settles on the 
smoky town, from which comes up the ceaseless sound of 
human labor—how quickly does the thought come to us that 
this sound, so different from the lowing of the cattle about us, 
or the song of the bird above us, though equally inarticulate, 
comes from those who were made in the image of their Ma- 
ker, and whose form, bearing, voice and life ought most vividly 
to lead our minds to Him. And yet this sound is like that of 
spirits in pain,and seems to cling to the earth, while the other 
sounds about us, even the bleating of the sheep in the valley, 
already doomed to death, rise heavenward and tell of joy.— 
Instantly man, the destiny of man, the wants of man, come 
before us,—and we stand at once in the presence of the two 
forms of Religion, Natural Religion and Revealed Religion: 
two forms, and yet one reality. 

The relation of Revelation to Nature is, then, suggested by 
the season in which we are now living. Other circumstances 
also suggest to us the same topic. In May occurs the anni- 
versary of the death of Copernicus, that of the death of Cu- 
vier, and that of the birth of Linnzus. ‘The first of these 
recals the wonders of Astronomy, to the true comprehension 
of which Copernicus so deeply contributed. Not only the 
harmony of our system, and its vastness as measured by our 
little standards, recur to us, but the fact that this whole sys- 
tem is but one of countless like families of worlds, perhaps the 
satellite of some vaster system; and the theory of Herschel, 
that far in those depths above us, there in what we call the 
milky way, is going on now the creation of unnumbered plan- 
ets;—that there, before our eyes, the Spirit of God is brooding 
over chaos, and calling into action endless new varieties of 
being—these things the name of the cld Astronomer revives 
in our memory, and we are present before the Infinity of 
God. 

Nor is the name of Cuvier less powerful to bring before us 
His Eternity. Cuvier, who, like Daniel of old, read the mys- 
terious handwriting on the walls of earth; and not only forced 
her to make known those ages of Time, fading into Eternity, 
which she has witnessed, but who even recalled to life, by his 
magic power, the very creatures which she had hidden in her 
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bosom countless ages since, and bade them rise and move be- 
fore us as they were when man was not. How modern seem 
all human antiquities, when we consider that the shell-fish and 
coral-worms, the remains of which pave our streets, had lived 
and passed away—we know not how long—before Adam was 
moulded from the dust. 

But if the names already given revive the idea of God in 
his distant and past acts, that of Linnzus brings up His pres- 
ent being, His constant kindness,—and leads us again to the 
world of life and beauty about us. 

While, however, the Universe, as a Revelation of its Maker, 
is brought to mind by reference to the three great men whom 
I have mentioned, so also is presented to us the fact that their 
fellow-laborers, La Place and Buffon, saw, in that Universe, 
no Maker, but only dead mechanism and mocking chance.— 
Here then stand minds, the one having the deepest power of 
analysis, the other a fancy of the widest scope, and to neither 
is this wonderful system a Revelation of God,—so that once 
more we find ourselves led to think of other Revelations, and 
to consider the relations which exist among them. 

I say to “other revelations,” for in three ways God, as it 
appears to me, reveals Himself to us: through external nature 
and events; through our own souls; through the Prophets of 
old, and the Gospel of His Son:—in more common phrase, 
through Nature, Reason and Revelation. Neither of these is 
independent of the others; neither, rightly read, can contra- 
dict the others; and either, considered by itself, without refer- 
ence to the others, will prove a fatal guide to man. As we 
cannot breathe oxygen or nitrogen without injury, while com- 
bined they form vital air,—so the Word of God or the Works 
of God, separately, will inflame us into fanatics, or deaden us 
into mechanical philosophers. 

I wish, then, this evening, my friends, to draw your atten- 
tion toa few of the relations which appear to me to exist 
between the three modes which our Creator has adopted to 
make Himself known to us. Before commencing, however, 
let me say that I speak not as a Teacher, but as an Inquirer; 
not as one whose views are to be received, but as one whose 
opinions are to be canvassed, and, when false, controverted. 
I may say some things that will offend, not prejudices only, 
but strong and holy convictions: if I do so, I beg those whose 
feelings may be offended, to believe that I speak from a strong 
and holy conviction on my part that free discussion upon 
these topics, conducted in a kindly spirit, and not in a spirit 
ef dogmatism, is not only desirable, but absolutely necessary, 
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if we would preserve Christianity from the attacks of the 
sceptic and the sinner. It is painful to offend the noble feel- 
ings of our brethren, and yet it must sometimes be done; 
without so doing, the Truth, among creatures so fallible, so 
self-confident, so exacting as we are, will seldom be reached. 
Free thought we must have; nor need we fear it; it is wrong 
feeling, irreverence, pride, bigotry, vanity, indifference, that 
we have to fear, and not free thought. 

Turning to those relations which are to be the subject of 
my present inquiries, | wish first to draw your attention to 
this proposition—that we cannot prove the existence of God 
either from Nature or Revelation. 

Can we prove it from Nature? Letting Mr. Paley’s argu- 
ment have its fullest force, what do we learn? ‘That this 
world, as it shows marks of design, must have had a Designer, 
a Being who adapted means to ends. The power of this Be- 
ing is too vast for us to conceive, His duration too great for 
us to imagine, His modes of action beyond our power to com- 

rehend. But these things do not mark a God; an indefinite 

esigner is not an infinite Creator. Suppose some species 
of minute creatures to possess human intelligence: placed in 
the midst of man’s contrivances, they would discover design, 
and argue to a Designer of indefinite power and wisdom; but 
how false would be their conclusion if they should say, be- 
cause the power and wisdom were indefinite—that is, because 
they could not see the bounds, that therefore they were infi- 
nite,—that is, without bounds. Now from the works of Na- 
ture we can come only to the conclusion, 1 think, that its 
Designer was a Being of unknown powers, but not that He 
was God. And we find in History those who did not believe 
the world was made by God, but ascribed its mingled harmo- 
nies and discords to the fact that it was moulded and governed 
by a Created Being. 

And when we pass from beings to events, do we find in 
them proof of a Deity? Alas! how few of us, to whom the 
idea of a God is as familiar as the idea of our own existence, 
realise the presence of that God; realise His direction of the 
events of History, and the changes in our own daily life. No, 
His ways are too far above our ways to serve as proof to the 
sceptic; instead of making the doubter believe, too commonly 
they make the believer doubt. 

Neither, if I mistake not, will any thinker be satisfied by 
the logic that every effect must have a cause, that the earth 
is an effect, and therefore must have had a cause, namely God. 
For how do we know the earth to be an effect? We cannot 
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prove this premise, and without it the argument falls to the 
ground. And should we say that we must believe every ex- 
istence to have had a cause, and that the earth is surely an 
existence,—your sceptic will reply, so is God an existence,— 
and your logic fails again. 

In accordance with these views, we find the most able 
Heathen philosophers failing in their endeavors to prove a 
Deity from Nature, while in modern times the Naturalist, if 
he look only to Nature, is sure to become a Materialist, and 
to rest his faith upon the mechanical philosophy of the French 
Philosophes—denying even the existence of design in the 
formation of all about us, and paralyzing even the imperfect 
utterance with which the world strives to speak of its Creator. 

Can we prove the existence of a God from Revelation?— 
The basis of Revelation is our faith in a God: if there be no 
God, there can be no Revelation, nor can the Word of God 
have any power over us, if we do not receive first the idea 
that there is a God to speak. Even if we suppose one gifted 
with miraculous power to come before us and declare a Deity 
—would his declaration prove a Deity? If the facts and go- 
ings-on of Nature are insufficient to this proof, can a change 
in those goings-on (that is, a miracle,) be sufficient? All the 
wonders recorded in this Book, though they may prove a 
super-human power, a controller of the natural world, cannot 
prove, even to him who should witness them, an Infinite 
Creator. 

Can we have, then, no faith in God? Are we to become 
sceptics too? No, my friends; to my mind we have a ground 
of faith in God’s existence as sure as that on which we believe 
in our own existence. Can I logically demonstrate my own 
being, corporeal or spiritual? Can I establish my free-will by 
any chain of reasoning? Do we not know that chains of 
reasoning, and logical deductions applied to such questions 
never settle them, but, on the contrary, cause doubt where 
there was none before?’ Do we not know that the existence 
of matter, of mind, of will,—have all been called in question 
upon irrefragable argument? No; God has not left the ulti- 
mate premises of all argument to be settled by argument, 
which, (be it noted) could have no premises to proceed from. 
What would become of us if we had to argue ourselves into 
a faith in matter, in free-will, in our own existence even!— 
And so would it be if we were forced to rest our faith in God 
upon Paley’s Evidences, or any other chain of deduction. We 
believe in God for the same cause that we believe in those 
things from which Mr. Paley would prove a God: namely, 
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that it is an intuitive truth, a revelation through the Reason, 
an ultimate fact, a premise resting on no previous premise. 
Leave this ground and take to argument, and you will become 
a Necessarian and a sceptic. The strong-hold of scepticism, 
of what is called Atheism, which consists not in denying a 
God, but in denying that his existence can be proved,—is in 
argument:—from argument you can never reach even the 
idea of Infinite or Eternal, for the basis of your argument is 
what is finite and of time. Infinitude and Eternity are reve- 
lations of the Infinite and Eternal Spirit, and you cannot go 
behind the simple ideas. 

So far then, from coming to doubt the existence of a Cre- 
ator, we come to a faith therein, which can never be shaken. 
If we receive the Revelation of our own nature, we shall feel 
no doubt; but the moment we begin to argue, that moment 
we begin to doubt, though we can never disbelieve while 
sane. A man may as soon disbelieve in his own existence, 
as in the existence of an infinite first cause. 

But are Nature, Life and the Bible of no avail then? God 
forbid! In our souls, as we grow up, slowly, like the sun 
rising through vapors, dawns the idea of the Infinite Jehovah. 
We look up at morning into the sky, and think of Him as 
ruling over worlds without number; we climb the hill-side, and 
its varied strata, like Sybilline leaves, speak of Him as gov- 
erning through ages without end; we sit on the fallen tree, 
and watch the worm weaving its chrysalis, and God is pres- 
ent there; we hear in the distance the struggles of some mighty 
nation, as of England at this hour, and He that was with the 
worm is there also. Thus through nature and life we learn 
something of the character and modes of agency of Him whose 
being our Reason revealed to us. But still the great light 
shineth as through vapors, and we are still, though worship- 
pers of God, like the Athenians, worshippers of “the unknown 
God.” Then comes to us the minstrelsy of Israel, and we feel 
that Nature, whose ever-varying, ever-expressive countenance, 
like that of some beautiful mute, has tried in vain to tell us of 
the Almighty, has at length found a tongue, and now, indeed, 


“The Heavens declare the glory of God, 

The firmament showeth forth the work of His hands; 
Day uttereth instruction to day, 

And night showeth knowledge to night; 

They have no speech, nor language, 

And their voice is not heard, 

Yet their sound goeth forth to all the earth, 

And their words to the ends of the world.” 
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Nor was the work done when the harp of David and the 
voice of Isaiah fell silent. After them was to come One who 
was preferred before them. They brought us from the Court 
of the Gentiles up to the threshold of the Sanctuary itself; 
but it was for Jesus of Nazareth to rend the veil of the tem- 
ple, and reveal to us the Infinite Father. 

Such, in my view, are the relations of Reason, Nature and 
Revelation respecting the great truths that God is, that He 
made and rules the world, that He is the Father of all, and 
in himself Love. 

I next pass to the proposition, already announced, that 
neither of these Revelations is independent of the others. 

That Reason, from which we learn merely God’s being, is 
assisted by Nature, who can doubt?’ Every proof of design, 
every Providential act, is to us as a token from a distant but 
sure Friend. Why do we love to look upon any little thing 
which reminds us of some one, deeply loved but far away? 
Not because we wish a proof of his existence surely; but be- 
cause we are so made that any visible object associated with 
a person or event reveals him or it most vividly. We are 
framed to delight in symbols; and as symbols of the Creator, 
in whom already I believe, I would study the works of nature. 
Every existence, every event should be to us a new light shed 
upon the character of our Creator, and a new emblem of Him 
to our hearts. 

Nor does Nature owe less to Reason; through her assist- 
_ance this Universe rises from a mere indefinite, mysterious 
existence to be an infinite Creation. Nature, through her 
Apostle La Place, presents to us the mechanism of the Hea- 
vens; but Reason and Nature, speaking together in their ser- 
vant, Newton, reveal to us the action of a living power in all 
those mazy dances of the stars. 

And how much do both Nature and Reason owe to Reve- 
lation. ‘They lead us up to a God, but never in to a Father. 
To the noblest of ancient philosophers, to Socrates, who seems 
to have reached all that man through Nature and Reason can 
reach, how dillerent a Being was the Infinite One, from Him 
made known to us by our Saviour; how different even from 
the Jehovah of Isaiah and David! How could we read in any 
degree the riddle of life, unless by the light of this Book? We, 
in our day, do not at all realise how much we owe to this 
Gospel, any more than we realise how much we owe to the 
air we breathe. We never knew the want of it; we never 
struggled in that suflocating ignorance of God’s ways, whic: 
oppressed the purest and wisest of Greece and Rome. Wo 
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were never in the Desert, and do not feel that this simple 
Gospel, like water, is worth more in the hour of trial and bit- 
ter need, than all the gold man ever gathered; than all the 
delicious and intoxicatmg draughts of renown and worldly 
power his hands ever mingled. 

But none will deny that Reason and Nature mutually assist 
one another; nor will any believer in Revelation doubt that 
it gives to both new power and worth. Many, however, from 
forgetting that Nature and Reason are God’s messengers, as 
truly as Moses and Paul, that they are co-laborers with Reve- 
lation, and not its opponents—think we insult our Maker 
when we use Reason and Nature to illustrate and interpret 
His Word. “What!” they say, “when God has spoken, shall 
man dare to call His command in question! to use his fallible, 
depraved Reason to construe his Maker's laws?” Such excla- 
mations arise from a want of clear thought. I am convinced 
that such is the case, not because it appears so to me, but be- 
cause those of all sects who are deemed first in powers of 
mind agree in the same opinion. 

In addition to the all-important fact, (as I regard it) that 
Revelation, God’s Word, which reveals God to us—rests on 
Reasonto what does my Maker address His Revelation?— 
Is it not io my Reason? Can I gather from this Book any 
thing unless I use my Reason? _ fF I can, then the idiot is as 
well fitted to understand it as the sage. Not that I cannot 
receive what I cannot comprehend, but that I cannot receive 
what is unintelligible. I apply my Reason to Revelation, not 
to learn what I shall reject and what receive, but to learn 
what is revealed. It is by Reason I become convinced that 
this Book came from God, and is not of human invention. 
The mightiest proofs in its favor are that it contains what my 
Reason recognises as truths, but truths that she never could 
have reached, and that it satisfies the demands of my Reason 
as nothing else ever did or can. Nor does Reason cease to 
act when she has proved the Bible to be from Heaven. We 
cannot comprehend one precept or truth therein unless we 
use our Reason. I do not mean that we cannot comprehend 
all the relations of any truth—that we need not do—for in- 
stance, we cannot and need not comprehend all the relations 
of a miracle;—what I mean is that we cannot comprehend 
the existence of the truth—the fact of the miracle, without 
an exercise of Reason. It is by such an exercise that the 
raising of Lazarus becomes miraculous; if we could read of 
that act without using our Reason, it would be no more to us 
than the waking of aman froma common sleep. But the 
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truth is we cannot read one word without the use of Reason, 
and he who accuses his neighbor of listening to Reason instead 
of Revelation, means this: —“You listen to your own Reason 
in reading the Bible, instead of listening to mine.” 

Further, I say that if any thing in Nature or Reason is 
contradicted by any thing in the Bible, we cannot receive so 
much of the Bible as Revelation. It is through Reason that 
we receive it at all; and should it contradict Reason, the 
ground on which we receive it falls. Even if miraculous ap- 
pearances attest what is against Reason, we should disbelieve 
our senses sooner than our Reason. Consider for an instant 
that we determine by our Reason whether an appearance be 
miraculous or not, and you will see that if any thing connected 
with the alledged miracle be against Reason, it is so much 
evidence against the genuineness of the miracle, or against the 
truthfulness of the power by which it is wrought. When 
Matthias bade the rock fall in confirmation of his enormous 
doctrines, and it did fall—who believed? The unreasonable- 
ness of his doctrines was enough to assure all sound minds 
that he had not worked a miracle, or, if he had, that it was 
through the agency of Satan, and not of God. 

The danger is that we shall mistake the theories respecting 
Nature, for facts in Nature; and our feelings and prejudices 
for Reason. If we, upon a theory of the Creation, reject the 
account by Moses, we do wrong; but if any facts in Nature 
are, beyond doubt, opposed to the Mosaic account, which 
shall we reject?) Remember for an instant, that our faith in 
the existence of Moses rests upon facts in History, each far 
less certain than the actual condition of the earth; and then 
say which must we reject? 

In like manner, upon a mere prejudice we may reject all 
the miracles, all the prophecies; but this procedure must not 
be confounded with his, who finding God spoken of as “jeal- 
ous,” refuses to receive the phrase as literal. The chief dif- 
ficulty arises from this fact that in each of us Reason is dark- 
ened by Sin and Passion, so that none of us judge with entire 
correctness. Reason is one, the differences among us arise 
from the various intermixtures of Passion and Prejudice with 
Reason; none of us judge with entire correctness, but the 
more Reason operates, the more correct our judgment. In- 
tolerance springs from the assumption that our Reason is purer 
than our neighbor’s, and that he interprets his Bible by the 
false glare of Passion, we by the pure light of the Spirit; an 
assumption opposed to the first of Christian graces, humility. 
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Revelation, then, if my argument be sound, must be received 
and interpreted through Reason; and should any thing in the 
Bible clearly oppose this power within me, I not only am not 
bound to receive it, but | cannot; however much I may wish 
to, I cannot receive what is opposed to my Reason, though 
I may what is opposed to my feelings and prejudices. If | 
am to blame, it is not for rejecting what is against my Reason, 
but for allowing that great faculty to be darkened by igno- 
rance and ill-feeling. If 1am to blame for rejecting the Trin- 
ity, for instance, the blame attaches not to the act of rejection, 
which is unavoidable, but to my unwillingness to free my 
Reason from the errors of education, the prejudices of my 
past life: while he that receives that doctrine, if it be not 
true, is blameable, if at all, for refusing to listen to the views 
of those who reject it; for shutting himself up in his traditional 
faith, and condemning all who reject it as heretics. 

Revelation, then, addresses our Reason, never opposes it, 
but through it leads us up to truths which lie far beyond its 
reach. 

From what I have said, if true, it follows, without argu- 
ment, that he who does not use his reasonable nature to con- 
strue Revelation, will go astray. This book will address 
something in him; if not his reason, then his prejudices, fan- 
cies, passions—and you have a dogmatist and bigot, an en- 
thusiast, or a fanatic. 

I find it written, for instance, in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
that “it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
{f I construe this by my Reason, I feel the dangers of wealth, 
and the need of God’s help to overcome them: if my preju- 
dices act, then I either may reject the saying as nonsense, or 
receive it as a literal fact; if my fancy is interpreter, I 
renounce wealth, and become a hermit or mendicant; if m 
passions come in, I am then a fanatic, and war upon the rich 
as God’s enemies. 

I have attempted to show that Reason may aid Revelation; 
and so may Nature. When we learn that a star in the con- 
stellation of the Swan, whose motion during the year the 
naked eye fails to notice, yet moves daily three hundred and 
twenty thousand million miles—do not we realise the vast- 
ness of Creation as described in this Book more vividly than 
if we knew nothing of the Heavens?’ When we study these 
frames of ours, and learn how many nerves, muscles and ten- 
dons are forever at work, and so exposed and tried that con- 
tinued life seems a miracle, is there not a new meaning given 
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to the words of the Psalmist, “I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made?” Or if we look back over our past lives, and notice 
how seeming misfortunes have proved blessings; how our 
wills have been overruled, and our plans defeated for our true 
good—cannot we feel more deeply that “not a sparrow fall- 
eth to the ground without our Father?” 

l am, therefore, forced to think that all the modes in which 
my Creator has pleased to manifest Himself to me, mutually 
assist each other; and instead of looking, as some do, on Na- 
ture and Reason as antagonists to Revelation, I count them 
its greatest helps, My evil sight may distort their testimony, 
and so it may that of Revelation; and should I reject Nature 
and Reason because men so often pervert them, I must reject 
Revelation too, for what has been more perverted than 
Christianity? 

From the views already stated, I come to the last proposi- 
tion which I shall submit to you; it is, that all of the modes 
through which God makes Himself known to us suffer by our 
present habits of separating them. Let any man look round 
him, and he will find that a very large part of the well-behaved, 
high-minded men and women of his acquaintance are not 
members of what is called “the religious world.” Christianity, 
as at present preached, comes home to the minds and hearts 
of few. Men are Christians, or at any rate friends of Chris- 
tianity, from the influence of education, literature and public 
opinion, much more than from the teachings of professed re- 
ligious teachers. ‘This, I believe, is to be ascribed more to 
the disunion of Revelation from Reason and Nature, than to 
any other cause. One result of such a disunion is to dry up 
the living springs of Christian faith, and leave only the sands 
of outward morality, upon which no green thing can grow, 
and the yet more barren dust of theological dogmas, whose 
life ceased ages since. When Francis Bacon, the reformer of 
Natural Science, began his labors, the arts of life were wholly 
disconnected from the sciences upon which they should have 
depended. Science was a jargon of words, of no help to life 
and living men; and art was, of necessitv, empiricism. Do 
I go too far, my friends, when I say need is that another Ba- 
con should arise, with equal intellect and nobler heart, before 
whose words, clear as air and mighty as fire, the barren dia- 
lectics of mere theology would shrivel and fall to ashes—ashes 
from which, Pheenix-like, true Religion might arise, and rise 
thenceforth linked to life, as science is now linked to art? 

Listen—I speak it not in sarcasm, but in sorrow—listen to 
the discourses from most of our pulpits, orthodox or heterodox, 
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and how common-place, how hard-to-keep-awake under, how 
void of nourishment, are they! ‘The same truths, or the same 
theories, in the same tone, come week by week and year by 
year, weakening instead of strengthening us. The best phy- 
sical food, used constantly, destroys the tone of the stomach, 
and we loathe what we once delighted in. So, too, with the 
soul; it craves variety, it sickens at the sameness of the spir- 
itual food dealt it. When Channing began his eloquent a 
peals, it was not so much his Unitarian theology which ane 
men listen,as they seldom listen to sermons—it was far more - 
his bold address to Reason; not to the logical understanding, 
but to the inmost spiritual power of man—that power which 
sees moral truth, to which the blind understanding at best can 
but feel its way; to this the Bostonian spoke, and crowds, of 
all sorts and sects, hearkened. But even his eloquence tires, 
and men turn with new interest to the less abstract and more 
practical words of Dewey; and find in his views of Commer- 
cial and Social Religious truth real nourishment. ‘There is 
nourishment, too, in what so many deem the ravings of 
Thomas Carlyle and Waldo Emerson; nourishment, not so 
much because they have spoken more truth than many others, 
but because they have presented truths in new relations.— 
Where else is the religious progress of a soul presented as it 
is in Sartor Resartus? or the outer world presented in such a 
light as in Emerson’s “Nature?” I may be told these writings 
are all trash, and they have been called so, and worse, but 
lately in our own prints,—but I know they are not so to all 
minds, though'to some they may be; for in every reception 
of truth from a book or the world, there needs to be a capacity 
of reception in the reader or seer; and this capacity depends 
not upon intellect merely, but upon prejudices, habits of 
thought and reading, and many other things. 

Nor is it Revelation alone which suffers by the disunion of 
which I complain. Nature is robbed of her very soul, and all 
this beautiful and glorious living frame sinks into dead clay. 
And Reason, the very faculty which reveals God to us, is 
outlawed as God’s foe. 

“To take away Reason,” says that true old writer, Henry 
More, “under what fanatic pretence soever, is to disrobe the 
Priest, and despoil him of his breast-plate; and which is worst 
of all, to rob Christianity of that special prerogative it has 
above all other religions in the world, namely, that it dares 
appeal unto Reason.” How different this from the tone of 
those who have followed the old Platonist, to whom Rational 
Christianity seems a contradiction in terms, and whose chief 
office it is to decry Reason. 
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Thus has it come at length to the point, that if a preacher 
deal with the world, or life, or man’s inner nature, he does 
not preach, but lectures: while the lecturer on Science or 
Literature, if he so much as name God, or Christ, or faith, or 
duty, no more lectures, but sermonises. Thus has it come to 
pass that Religion, the only true conservative element of our 
Democratic day and land, is crippled of its true tom and 
we are left to the mercy of that scepticism of the heart which 
breeds impudence in the young, worldliness in those of mid- 
dle age, and in the old mere love of bodily comfort or an un- 
natural religious enthusiasm, based on fear of God’s wrath.— 
On the one hand, we have all the extravagancies of physico- 
spiritual revivals;—on the other, the cold, hard, self-sufficient 
philosophy, which disdains all excitement and earnestness, to 
which faith is another name for folly, and disinterestedness 
the synonym of monomania. What God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder; Nature, Reason, and Revelaticn He 
hath so joined, and let us not part them. This is a Trinity in 
Unity, which we may all receive; and it may be, perhaps, the 
very Trinity in which many believe: God, the Creator and 
Governor, seen in nature and life,—God, the Redeemer, seen 
in Revelation,—God, the Enlightener and Sanctifier, purifying 
the heart through the Reason;—one God, known in three 
forms. 

In some degree to re-unite these Revelations in our own 
and your minds, is a great purpose of these lectures. We 
would look at science and life religiously, and at Revelation 
as constantly bound up in the world and its doings. Dizzied 
with theories of storms, and principles of Chemistry, and 
feeling how hopeless it is that we should fathom these things 
here, we would turn to our Bibles, and learn to wait patiently 
for the day when we shall no more see as through a glass, 
darkly. Borne down by commercial shocks and_ political 
prospects, worried with business, worn with hope deferred, 
full of despondency and doubt, we would learn from this Holy 
Book to feel new courage, and rise to new strength;—would 
say to you and to our own souls, in the words of Keble, 
(p- 176.) 


“Up, fainting soul, arise and‘sing! 
Mount, but be sober on the wing— 
Mount up, for Heaven is won by prayer; 
Be sober, for thou art not there. 
Till Death the weary spirit free, 
Thy God hath said * *tis good for thee 
‘To walk by faith and not by sight.” 
Take it on trust a little while ;— 
Soon shalt thou read these mysteries right, 
In the full sunshine of His smile.” 
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CHARTISM.—By Tuomas Carty .e. 


Thomas Carlyle, whatever we may say or think of his style, 
is no ordinary man. He has written much, and on a variet 
of topics; yet on all he shows a deep insight into things, whic 
makes him ever an instructive companion. It requires, we 
admit, patience and some industry, to break through his ‘crust;’ 
but having done this, having resolved once to bear with his 
peculiarities, and to look through them, we find him full to 
overflowing; suggestive beyond most living authors; compre- 
hensive, racy, original. 

Rumor had announced that he was about to publish a book 
on the subject of “Chartism,” and now that it is before us, we 
feel as if he could not have helped writing it. He saw around 
him a huge agitation, not of a parish or a party, but of the 
whole working class; and he heard that class uttering itself in 
anew voice, clamoring for redress, claiming its rights, and 
threatening the common peace, if they were not granted.— 
Now whence this agitation? Who were they that created it? 
Whither does it tend, and in what is it to issue? Intent as 
we know Thomas Carlyle to be on all that promises to affect 
the well-being of man, bound as is his heart to the heart of 
humanity, these questions would start up in his mind natu- 
rally; and he could not have felt easy until he had expressed 
his convictions. 

And he has done this in no measured phrase, in the little 
book before us. In or out of Parliament, he says, darkness, 
neglect, hallucination must cease on this matter; there must 
be a true — into it; “a genuine understanding by the up-_ 
per classes of society what it is that the under classes mean; 
a clear interpretation of the thought which at heart torments 
those wild inarticulate souls, struggling there, with inarticu- 
late uproar, like dumb creatures in pain, unable to speak what 
is in them.” And not only does he understand that thought, 
but he dares to speak for them. ‘Thomas Carlyle, poor in 
purse, yet rich in heart, without outward power, yet nerved 
with energy of will, sends forth his warning and advice; and 
in clear trumpet tones, speaks for his brethren yet more poor 
and powerless, proclaiming that unless they be understood, 
and their rights granted, a battle is begun, which may rend 
Great Britain. : 

The common idea, that Chartism is extinct, because its 
wild outbreaks are stopped, he scouts and ridicules. And 
well he may; for it is silly and short-sighted in the extreme- 
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As if the cause of rebellion against oppression, the world over, 
has not gone on, even when open rebellion has been put down; 
as if wrong always and everywhere, despite of violence and 
mad conduct, must not work out its own cure. A conviction 
of the heart cannot be extinguished. And yet when discon- 
tent murmurs forth its feelings, and asserts its claim to be 
heard, or when goaded to madness because starvation stares 
it in the face and relief comes not, it brandishes the torch at 
midnight, or breathes defiance in open day, armed with pikes 
and bludgeons, and then the power of the State is put forth, 
and by edicts of death, fine and imprisonment, tumult is 
hushed, and quiet restored,—statesmen and men of property 
console themselves that all is now well, and the danger past. 
Strange delusion! Chartism is not extinct. It has deep root 
in English soil, and in the hearts of Englishmen, and must 
row. 

: “We are aware,” says Mr. Carlyle, “that, according to the 
newspapers, Chartism is extinct; that a Reform Ministry has 
‘put down the chimera of Chartism’ in the most felicitous 
effectual manner. So say the newspapers;—and yet, alas, 
most readers of newspapers know withal that it is indeed the 
‘chimera’ of Chartism, not the reality, which has been put 
down. The distracted incoherent embodiment of Chartism, 
whereby in late months it took shape and became visible, this 
has been put down; or rather has fallen down and gone asun- 
der by gravitation and law of nature; but the living essence 
of Chartism has not been put down. Chartism means the 
bitter discontent grown fierce and mad, the wrong condition 
therefore, or the wrong disposition, of the Working Classes 
of England. It is new name for a thing which has had many 
names, which will yet have many. The matter of Chartism 
is weighty, deep-rooted, far-extending; did not begin yester- 
day; will by no means end this day or to-morrow. Reform, 
Ministry, constabulary rural police, new levy of soldiers, 
grants of money to Birmingham; all this is well, or is not well; 
all this will put down only the embodiment or ‘chimera’ of 
Chartism.” 

Nor, judging from the conduct of the British government, 
should we say, that the world had grown much wiser from 
past experience. Denunciation, reviling, low abuse—these 
cannot eradicate social or moral disease. Nor will coercion 
do it. ‘Time was when this was thought to be the remedyy 
and it was made to do its work fearfully; but even then it 
only silenced feeling and conviction. But neither royalty nor 
parliament dare any longer attempt to shut in thought, or 
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suppress its free action. The enqniry comes up from all quar- 
ters, from all classes, high and low, learned and unlearned,— 
not how shall discontent be put down, but how shall content 
be brought in; and the question is plainly asked why it is that 
the powers that be do not strive to remove the cause of dis- 
turbance before they resort to police and a hired soldiery. And 
by and by this feeling gaining strength and growing daily out 
of doors, stealing in upon the hearts of the people, and break- 
ing forth as a conviction there, will wake a power, which will 
compel authority to do justice, and not punish the demand for 
justice, even though thjs demand is made with violent temper 
or lawless outbreak. 

“We have heard it asked,” says Mr. Carlyle, “Why Par- 
liament throws no light on this question of the Working 
Classes, and the condition or disposition they are in? Truly 
toa remote observer of Parliamentary procedure, it seems 
surprising, especially in late Reformed times, to see what space 
this question occupies in the Debates of the Nation. Can any 
other business whatsoever be so pressing on legislators? A 
Reformed Parliament, one would think, should inquire into 
popular discontents before they get the length of pikey and 
torches! For what end at all are men, Honorable Members 
and Reform Members, sent to St. Stephen’s with clamor and 
effort; kept talking, struggling, motioning and counter-motion- 
ing? The condition of the great body of people in a country 
is the condition of the country itself: this you would say is a 
truism in all times; a truism rather pressing to get recognised 
as a truth now, and be acted upon, in these times. Yet read 
Hansard’s Debates, or the Morning Papers, if you have noth- 
ing todo! The old grand question, whether A is to be in 
office or Bb, with the innumerable subsidiary questions grow- 
ing out of that, courting paragraphs and suffrages for a blessed 
solution of that: Canada question, [rish Appropriation ques- 
tion, West India question, Queen’s Bedchamber question; 
Game Laws, Usury Laws; African Blacks, Hiil Coolies, Smith- 
field cattle, and Dog-carts,—all manner of questions and sub- 
jects, except simply this, the alpha and omega of all! Surely 
Honorable Members ought to speak of the Condition-of-Eng- 
land question too. Radical Members, above all; friends of the 
people; chosen with effort, by the people, to interpret and 
articulate the dumb deep want of the people! ‘To a remote 
observer they seem oblivious of their duty. Are they not 
there, by trade, mission, and express appointment of them- 
selves and others, to speak for the good of the British Nation? 
Whatsoever great British interest can the least speak for 
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itself, for that beyond all they are called to speak. They are 
either speakers for that great dumb toiling class which cannot 
speak, or they are nothing that one can well specify.” 
Looking at Chartism in this light; viewing it as the offspring 
of much that is true in purpose, and right in heart; that it is 
deep-rooted, far extending—that it is a glorious battle for 
something more than better wages, even for all that makes 
manhood dear—or life valuable—Mr. Carlyle meets the ques- 
tion, not as a politician, or sectarian, but as a Christian—as 
a brother of man—anxious to elevate and ennoble all classes, 
and seeking to show that by this advancement alone can all 
classes grow, prosper, be happy. ‘This does he state it. 
“What are the rights, what are the mights of the discon- 
tented Working Classes in England at this x pani He were 
an (Edipus, and deliverer from sad social pestilence, who could 
resolve us fully!’ For we may say beforehand, The struggle 
that divides the upper and lower in society over Europe, and 
more painfully and notably in England than elsewhere, this 
too is a struggle which will end and adjust itself as all other 
struggles do and have done, by making the right clear and 
the might clear; not otherwise than by that. Meantime, the 
questions, Why are the Working Classes discontented; what 
is their condition, economical, moral, in their houses and their 
hearts, as it is in reality and as they figure it to themselves 
to be; what do they complain of; what ought they, and ought 
they not to complain of?—these are measurable questions; on 
¥some of these any common mortal, did he but turn his eyes 
to them, might throw some light. Certain researches and 
considerations of ours on the matter, since no one else will 
undertake it, are now to be made public. The researches 
have yielded us little, almost nothing; but the considerations 
are of old date, and press to have utterance. We are not 
without hope that our general notion of the business, if we 
can get it uttered at all, will meet some assent from many 
candid men.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





The spirit in which we act is the highest matter. Action 
can be understood and again represented by the spirit alone. 
No one knows what he is doing, while he acts rightly; but of 
what is wrong we are always conscious.x—GorTHr. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


FOR JUNE, 1840. 





PLANS AND PROSPECTS. 


The kind expressions with 
which our last number has 
been received in private and 
by the Press, are quite encour- 
aging. Itis a proof that the 
aim of the Messenger is ap- 
preciated. ‘There are many, 
and we trust they are the ma- 
jority, who prefer religion to 
theology, who are opposed to 
Sectarianism, who love truth 
better than creeds, and recog- 
nise as Christians those who 
are more earnest to love God 
and man, than to discuss dog- 
mas. 

We trust that the expecta- 
tions of our subscribers will 
not be disappointed. We have 
in store much good matter; 
and earnestly request our 
friends East and West to con- 
tribute their best thoughts to 
our pages. Among other 
things, we intend printing at 
some length from the lectures 
of Messrs. Thom, Martineau 
and Giles, of which the admi- 
rable article on the Bible, in 
the last and present number, 


is a specimen. Our friend, 
Mr. Bronson Alcott of Boston, 
has kindly given us his prose- 
poem of Psyche, on the growth 
of the Soul. Translations from 
the German and the French 
will be given. We had in- 
tended in the present number 
to have said something on 
Transcendentalism, &c., &c. 
One-sidedness and non-com- 
mitalism, intolerance and ex- 
travagance, we utterly es- 
chew. Our wish, however, 
is to turn our readers thoughts 
more and more to the spirit 
of Christianity, and the appli- 
cation of its principles to in- 
dividual and social life. 

We purpose hereafter to 
have a literary record; espe- 
cially for the purpose of noti- 
cing works produced in the 
West. We will be much 
obliged to our friends, to pub- 
lishers and authors, if they 
will enable us, by the loan of 
new books, to give our read- 
ers a knowledge of what men 
are thinking about inthe West 
and other parts of our coun- 
try. In our next we hope to 
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give extracts from Dr. Wy- 
lie’s pamphlet, of which the 
title *Sectarianism is Heresy,’ 
is a suflicient recommenda- 
tion. A notice of Mr. Eell’s 
eloquent address will also ap- 
pear. And we purpose making 
some striking extracts from 
the too early lost Kinmont. 

An eastern correspondence 
has been promised, which will 
give us information of what is 
occupying the best minds 
there; and we earnestly re- 
quest our brethren scattered 
at the West to communicate 
intelligence of all that imter- 
ests them. In our Monthly 
Record we wish to cheer one 
another in good eflorts by 
news of all that promises to 
be useful to our churches or 
to society. 

The Messenger has always 
been favoured with having the 
aid of publishers and printers 
interested in its success. The 
readers of our last volume will 
remember what a neat and 
correct pamphlet Mr. Brooks 
always gave us from his print- 
ing office; and the liberality 
with which Mr. James in these 
hard times has treated us, de- 
serves this public expression 
of our thanks. Our present 
arrangements are most satis- 
factory. Subscribers may 
judge from the paper, type, 
press-work and correctness of 
the last and present numbers, 
what Mr. Russell and Messrs. 
Glezen & Shepard intend do- 
ing forus. The Messenger, 


to our eye, never looked so 
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inviting. All things consid- 
ered, it is the cheapest peri- 
odical in the country. 

Such are our plans and pros- 
pects; and in view of them, 
we feel authorised to ask for 
more subscribers. One gen- 
tleman in this city has already 
procured us ten, and promises 
forty. Who will do likewise? . 
Every subscriber, we speak to 
all without exception, should 
send us in the name of one 
new subscriber. One request 
we feel we have a right to 
make, which is, that our read- 
ers will make our Monthiy 
known by circulating it. A 
friend here in town takes two 
copies, one to bind and keep, 
the other to lend. ‘To whom 
shall we send two copies? 

Once more we must ask our 
friends to volunteer as Agents. 
We need Agents, men who 
will act for us, take pains to 
increase our list, and aid in 
collecting our dues. Friends! 
consider the matter. Here 
Wwe are, amid various duties, 
willing to give our time, best 
thoughts, and money, (which 
we can ill afford,) to the sup- 
port of this work. Cannot 
you take the comparatively 
light work of being our 
Agents? 

Finally, we must dun you 
once more for payment, in- 
stant payment of all that is 
due for former volumes. 

Sums can be forwarded to 
us free of postage, by enclos- 
ing the money, and asking a 
Postmaster to frank the letter. 








STATS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Our western churches gen- 
erally are, notwithstanding 
the pressure of the times, in 
a most flourishing condition. 
Our numbers, zeal and union 
are increasing, we believe, in 
St. Louis, Louisville and Cin- 
cinnatii At Syracuse Mr. 
Storer has been delivering a 
course of lectures, which has 
excited much attention and 
interest. ‘The society at Buf- 
falo, poor in purse, are rich in 
hope, and bound to their ear- 
nest Pastor and to each other 
more warmly than ever. Our 
friends at Meadville are in ex- 
cellent spirits, gradually wear- 
ing away prejudice by consis- 
tent charity and tolerant free- 
dom of opinion and speech. 
Mr. Harrington, of Chicago, 
gives us excellent news from 
our friends. We rejoice to 
hear that he will probably re- 
turn to them. He is now on 
a visit to the East, to collect 
funds for building a church. 
Their increase of numbers and 
of spirit authorises them to 
erect a place of worship, and 
they would need no assistance 
but for the unexampled pres- 
sure of thetimes. We trust our 
eastern friends will be liberal. 
We have been told, from we 
know not how many sources, 
that there is a fine opening for 
a church of our denomination 
in New Orleans. Our friends 
at Jackson, Louisiana, are 
thriving. Meetings are held 
in two diflerent places, and 
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good attendance at each. A 
gentleman from Louisiana tells 
us that ministers of our de- 
nomination would find anxious 
hearers in all the great towns 
of the South West. Where 
are the preachers to send? We 
hear too that in Detroit they 
have only been prevented by 
hard times from organizing a 
society. We have not heard 
lately from Quincy, Hillsboro 
or Peoria, but we doubt not 
the news from those quarters 
would be most encouraging. 
We hope soon to receive let- 
ters from Messrs. Huntoon and 
Huntington. 


ANNIVERSARY LECTURES. 


We have been attempting, 
by a new plan, this winter, to 
show how all men, events and 
things may be looked at ina 
religious light, believing that 
no greater service can In our 
day be rendered, than in bring- 
ing faith out of the cloister in- 
to the common sun-light of 
God’s works and ways. The 
first lecture was upon Frank- 
lin, when the Christian view 
was given of industry, econo- 
my and prudence. The sec- 
ond,on the birth day of Wash- 
ington,attempted to draw from 
the life of this sublimest of men 
the lesson of social virtue. 
The third, on the occasion of 
the birth of Richter and death 
of Goethe, was upon the sub- 
ject of German literature. A 
friend from the East, whom 
we thank sincerely for his kind 
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letter, asked with some horror 
an explanation of the reason, 
by which we were led to have 
the name of the Old Heathen 
mentioned in a Christian as- 
sembly. The reason was sim- 
ly, that as Goethe was a lead- 
ing literary man of Germany, 
the anniversary of his death 
afforded an opportunity of 
drawing lessons from his na- 
tion’s works. ‘The aim of the 
lecture was to shew that Ger- 
many had been the preacher 
of intellectual freedom. The 
fourth lecture, on the birth- 
day of Shakspeare, discussed 
the conditions of intellectual 
health. The fifth is printed 
in the present number. The 
idea of these lectures we are 
convinced is a good one. 





LECTURERS.—COMBE, ESPY, 
BUCKINGHAM. 


Mr. Geo. Combe, to whom 
all readers of his “Constitution 
of Man” owe a large debt of 
gratitude, passed a few days 
in our city, but did not lecture. 
Most unfortunately, he applied 
last autumn, for information 
as to whether a class could be 
formed for him here, to some 
one who knew little of the in- 
tellectual eagerness of Cincin- 
natians; and by this person 
was discouraged. We trust 
we shall never hear who that 
individual was, for we owe 
him a grudge. That George 
Combe, of a world-wide repu- 
tation for sagacity and good- 
ness, should have passed 
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through our midst silent, be- 
cause he thought he should 
not find hearers, was indeed a 
mortification and a bitter dis- 
appointment. Horace Mann, 
Esq., the zealous secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, was in his compa- 
ny, from whose admirable 
Common School Journal we 
hope to give extracts from 
time to time. 

Mr. Expy, though as a lec- 
turer not remarkable for clear- 
ness, gave us much interesting 
information. His enthusiasm 
is contagious. We are pre- 
sumptuous enough, however, 
to say, that we think in carry- 
ing out a theory founded un- 
questionably on facts, and of 
which he gives truly a beauti- 
ful demonstration, he has over- 
looked some important phe- 
nomena, and does not fully 
explain them. When meteor- 
ology becomes a science, we 
are still inclined to think that 
electricity will be found one 
grand agent in producing 
storms and winds, and not 
merely an accompanying ef- 
fect. Thanks though to Mr. 
Espy, for his zeal in diffusing 
light on this important branch 
of philosophy. 

Mr. Buckingham sent us 
his pamphlets, requesting us 
to give the readers of the Mes- 
senger our opinion of them. 
In courtesy, we feel bound to 
say that we think he has not 
been treated fairly or gener- 
ously. Most of his critics 
have showed, it seems to us, 
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more ingenuity than judgment, 
and more acuteness than can- 
dour. ‘To us his lectures, the 
parts of them, that is to say, 
which referred to his subject, 
and not to himself, were in- 
teresting, for their vividness, 
freshness, exceeding fluency 
and occasional beauty. Com- 
pared with other lectures, 
again we say, so far as they 
referred to his subject, we cer- 
tainly must pronounce them 
fair lectures. . But now that 
we have said this, justice com- 
pels us to add that Mr. B.’s 
egotism is monstrous. It is 
really too bad to invite people 
to a description of Egypt, and 
then occupy a half hour and 
more with a narrative of him- 
self. But this even may be 
tolerated. His system of puf- 
fery, however, seems to us in- 
tolerable. No man who re- 
commends himself, as Mr. B. 
does, should complain of being 
treated with discourtesy, and 
suspected, at least, of being a 
Quack. The Morals of Pufl- 
ing are yet to be written, it is 
true, and a late generation 
may find that egotism is a vir- 
tue. The old heroes of chiv- 
alry used to boast awfully.— 
But there is an honest preju- 
dice against self-advertising, 
which will last, we suppose, 
through this generation. The 
bustle, which Mr. B. made, did 
we confess, bring to mind a 
talk we once actually over- 
heard in a steamboat. “Bran- 
dreth,” said the speaker, who 
was the famous quack, E—, 


“does not understand the prin- 
ciple of the thing; he adverti- 
ses, to be sure, extensively; 
but he does not see that every 
dollar laid out in a newspaper 
brings him ten dollars for pills. 
Now | think I do perfectly un- 
derstand the principle of ad- 
verlising. My name is known, 
Sir, my name is known.”— 
This principle, or want of prin- 
ciple rather of self-advertising, 
all men are not only free, but 
called upon to condemn every- 
where. Mr. B.’s self-respect 
should preserve him from this 
trick; and he greatly mistakes 
our people, if he thinks by 
such means to gain respect 
from them. It gives us pain 
thus to censure a stranger; 
but the example is a bad one, 
and our judgment was invited. 
We He Ce 


RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES, 


ASSEMBLIES, CONVENTIONS, &C. 


Is not the efficiency gained 
by Associations more than 


counterbalanced by Joss of 


single heartedness ? What large 
religious association of our 
country is not disgraced and 
crippled by policy, manceu- 
vring, trimming, expediency? 
With such variety of qualities 
of mind and heart, such differ- 
ences of disposition and habit, 
of principles and customs, as 
men true to themselves must 
have, how can there be a gi- 
gantic association without a 
sacrifice of what is true?— 
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Compromising is most dan- 
gerous to sincerity. ‘These 
views lead us to congratulate 
our brethren, not that there 
are discords and unkindness, 
(these are indeed sad, because 
uncalled for and selfish) but 
that there are divisions. We 
believe it would be the best 
thing for the true spiritual life 
of our Methodist friends, for 
instance, that their overgrown 
association should be broken, 
as there seems some likell- 
hood of its being. With all 
their earnestness, purity and 
brotherly kindness, the nature 
of things and the laws of the 
human mind make worldly 
policy inevitable, in such a 
huge spiritual hierarchy. For 
the same considerations, we 
think it was a most happy 
thing for the whole country, 
that the Presbyterian body 
was rent in twain; mournful 
as was the exhibition of bad 
passion with which this act 
was accompanied. It had be- 
come inevitable; and the cause 
of true piety in both parties 
willin the end be thus promo- 
ted. Solong as exact conform- 
ity in opinion and practice is 
made the bond of union, so 
long must there, ought there 
to be Schism. And true spir- 
itual Union will come only 
when freedom takes the place 
of bigotry, and sympathy of 
intolerance. “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my 
disciples, that ye love one 
another.” 


Monthly Record.—QJune. 


JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. * 


We cannot find it in our 
hearts to add his title of Doc- 
tor of Divinity to the name of 
one who merged theology in 
a life of love. His honour was 
a higher one than Colleges can 
confer, even the gratitude of 
souls which his words of res- 
pectful sympathy and hope 
supported under the burden 
of suffering, poverty and temp- 
tation. Learning 1s good, but 
charity is-better. Jos. Tuck- 
erman purely conceived and 
consistently acted out the spi- 
rit of Jesus, as few professed 
Christians have. The death 
of such a man we have no 
right to mourn. Ife has en- 
tered a larger sphere of duties, 
where energies, long confined 
here by bodily weakness, may 
be fully exercised; and into 
the society of spirits, earnest, 
like himself, to overcome evil 
with good forever. And though 
dead, he yet speaketh. His in- 
fluence will constantly in- 
crease. It needs no spirit of 
prophecy to see that hereafter 
more and more Christianity is 
to be exhibited in the whole 
life, not in the creed which 
one meditates, or in the seclu- 
ded devoutness of the cloister. 
Theology is more and more 
to be absorbed in a spirit of 
brotherhood. Our good friend 
died at Cuba, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his. 
health. 





